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Reluctant Reviewers 


OR a supposedly thick-skinned and certainly 

a noisy people, Americans make extraordinar- 

ily reticent reviewers. Every literary editor 
knows how hard it is to get his critics to speak out. 
If they are young, they will be malicious without 
encouragement, if they are old, they will often be 
ill natured or patronizing, but when there is need 
for frank and honest speaking, something restrains 
them. It may be the tolerance of an easy-going 
civilization, it may be a democratic deference to a 
public that does not like strong opinions, it may be 
some sense of inferiority of the high brow in a low- 
brow civilization which makes him hesitate to speak 
his full mind for fear of rebuke. Whatever the 
cause, every editor knows that the review he pub- 
lishes is often more, but sometimes less, favorable 
than the writer’s unqualified opinions, and in the 
case of mildly unfavorable reviews particularly, every 
editor has his letters which repeat, “Of course this is 
a terrible book, but I have said the best I can for it.” 

The merciful reader may answer that since re- 
viewers are fallible creatures, some hesitation before 
damning a book is a thing to thank God for. It 
may be better to let ninety-nine books escape from 
ve iseaeat than to have one bock unjustly cruci- 
fied. Yes, but the critic is neither judge nor jury; 
he does not have the final word; at the most he is an 
advisor. And if he lets ninety-nine weaklings escape 
his strictures, his function as a sanitary officer is cer- 
tainly not discharged. 

We do not ask for more severe reviewing, or 
more enthusiastic reviewing, but only for more com- 
pletely honest reviewing. ‘The critic should be asked 
to say neither more nor less than he means, but, after 
deliberation and refinement of the first emotions of 
predilection or prejudice, to say it with neither favor 
nor fear. ‘There is indeed nothing to justify reti- 
cence unless it is distrust of the editor’s willingness to 
publish unfavorable reviews, or that reluctance to 
come out against other opinions which results in the 
drab neutral from which no one dissents. 
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Perhaps the blare and ballyhoo of modern book 
advertising has something to do with this reticence. 
The writer may hesitate to say all he feels for some 
quiet perfection of art he has plucked from obscurity 
while less modest books are being shouted about in 
letters three inches high. Or he sees in imagination 
the severities he wishes to write about some book 
he believes to be “tripe” set opposite a quotation from 
the world’s best blurber, declaring “great,” what he 
feels to be pretentious or mean. 

Would anonymity help this vice of book review- 
ing? The dangers of anonymity are well known 
to scholars who have studied the famous English 
quarterlies. Anonymous blasts nipped many tender 
talents in the nineteenth century, and political spite 
or artistic jealousy flourished under the appearance 
of scholarship whose bias the mere mention of a 
name would have exposed. Yet the poison of one 
age may become a purge for the next. It may be 
that in a time like ours, when parties and classes have 
become fluid and the individual counts for less and 
the general public for more, the shelter of anonymity, 
properly safeguarded by editorial responsibility, would 
induce a greater frankness of individual opinion. The 
intellectual in America (and critics are by necessity 
intellectuals) does not like too much publicity, does 
not care to have his important opinions always asso- 
ciated with his less important name, shrinks in dis- 
taste from the kind of prominence which sponsors 


1 Have Seen Beauty... 
By Don Marauts 


HAVE seen Beauty as a morning star, 
Too exquisite to stay the garish dawn, 
Move down the dim ways that the shadows are 
In crystal victory ere it be withdrawn; 
I have seen Beauty as a valiant wing 
Strike one white blow against a darkling sky 
Of storm, a throbbing thing, a gleaming thing 
All overwhelmed, that leaps and turns to die— 
I have seen Beauty as a woman’s brow 
Held banner-like her beaten heart above, 
Which bleeds among the trampled overthrow 
And broken shields of some lost cause of love! 
Be still, O haughty trumpets of success! 
Your conqueror is conquered loveliness. 
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for cigarettes and cough drops enjoy. He knows 
most of the authors and thinks them good fellows, 
underpaid and overworked. ‘To come out with hot 
damns or fervid enthusiasms seems a little too much 
like loud-voiced talking at the dinner table. Under 
his own name, he becomes reticent when he should 
be outspoken, or, by a readily comprehensible inver- 
sion, exhibits his own personality when he should be 
sticking to his business of thorough-going criticism. 
Anonymity would help him. 

But whether the American public, even that in- 
telligent fraction of the American public which reads 
book reviews, would be willing to accept the authority 
of the journal publishing a review, instead of clamor- 
ing for the name and distinctions of the reviewer, is 
a question we should like to ask our readers. If they 
could trust to the responsibility of the editor and the 
internal evidence of the reviews, they would probably 
get better criticism than is just now being written 
in the United States. 
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fig Emperor’s Court* 


‘ Be PR LAwE¥ BigELow 
i a 
UCH books as these are highly controversial 
and merit discussion from several angles. My 
own views are in opposition to those of many 
honest Germans and most of my English and Amer- 
ican friends; and I console myself by reflecting on 
the many changes in popular opinion during even 
my short span of years. Not long ago William II 
was held in almost universal abhorrence because we 
guaged him by the newspapers which printed the 
usual war fabrications. At last we know how those 
tales were invented and circulated; and at last we, 
who profess to be historians, rejoice in finding that 
such books as those of Nowak and Haller can be 
profitably published in English, and let us hope that 
they lead ultimately to an impartial history of Ger- 
many since the accession of William II in 1888. 

In these volumes Prince Eulenburg is referred to 
as “The Kaiser’s Friend”; as though this distinction 
implied that William II had no others or none quite 
so important. Perhaps Professor Haller was inten- 
tionally ironical or his American publisher eager for 
an attractive title. In either case this friendship 
ended abruptly when in 1907 Eulenburg was prose- 
cuted and” imprisoned on a chaff “0. homosextiat 
practises. The charges were not proven, his wife 
remained loyal to him, and the proceedings through- 
out bore the character of political persecution rather 
than judicial impartiality. 

But the friendship of Eulenburg and his Kaiser, 
unlike that between Frederick the Great and Vol- 
taire, was never patched up afterwards. The whilom 
favorite companion and political mentor died in 1921 
—having lived to see the shameful treaty of Versail- 
les and the fulfilment of his most cheerless prophecies. 

Shortly before his death he made this confession: 


It will always be a puzzle to me how Germany could 
come to such utter grief as she did in the sphere of state- 
craft and diplomacy. . . . Bismarck destroyed what he sin- 
cerely wished to foster by the fact that he always, at home 
and abroad, appeared in uniform. 


Eulenburg was over seventy when he penned this 
valedictory admission. His memory may have weak- 
ened, or maybe he did not anticipate so unsparing a 
biographer as Professor Haller. 

Yet we welcome the book as laying bare the poi- 
sonous atmosphere in which William II lived—a 
court full of self seekers—of professional soldiers who 
never contradicted—of salaried bureau clerks who 
flattered him and then called him names behind his 
back. As we lay down the book we marvel—not 
that the Kaiser committed so many blunders, but 
that Germany was able to make any progress at all 
during his reign of thirty years. 

And what remarkable progress! 

Where in the whole world is there another exam- 
ple of prosperity more striking than that between 
1888 and 1918? The war I include advisedly, for 
Germany then showed her power to hold in check 
the rest of Europe in arms. Her shells fell in Paris 
and her troops might again have paraded the Champs 
Elysées had not America at the eleventh hour turned 


* PHILIP EULENBURG. The Kaiser’s Friend. By Jo- 
HANNES HALLER. ‘Translated by ETHEL COLBURN 
Mayne. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 2 vols. 1930. 
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the scales in favor of—Democracy and—Bolshev- 
ism? 
The Kaiser is now blamed for all that went 
wrong. Should he not be credited with what went 
right when he was at the helm? Must we deny 
that under him his country challenged the world in 
the field of transportation—railway, canal, aviation, 
and shipping on the seven seas? His country was 
a model of internal organization especially in the field 
of education, scientific research, and the government 
of cities. 

Yet we quote Eulenburg—not as history, but as 
material out of which the historian can find some 
valuable help. Eulenburg was honest and repre- 
sented one class and one set of ideas. But whoever 
uses these volumes, should read on the other side also. 
Remember also that Eulenburg was of the so-called 
artistic temperament, brilliant when in good humor, 
an accomplished musician, a poet and also a dramatist 
of merit. As host he entertained handsomely and 
what was most important, the Emperor found him 
agreeable personally—vastly more so than the others 
in his very formal and military environment. 

In 1899 Eulenburg wrote from aboard the Kais- 
er’s yacht a confidential note to Prince Biilow retail- 
ing a conversation with his Imperial friend. In those 
days he regarded Biilow as another “dearest friend.” 
In this conversation he hinted to the Kaiser that he 
must restrain himself more, that his utterances were 
open to misconstruction, and that there were signs 
in South Germany of serious discontent which might 
mean disloyalty—even revolution. 

The Emperor looked very grave and asked with whom 
such ideas could originate. I answered, very firmly, that 
I did not wish to give any names for I possessed no 
proofs. . . . But I could tell his Majesty of something said 
to me by Cardinal Hohenlohe, whom his Majesty had 
greatly revered. 

Shortly before the Cardinal’s death he had said to me very 
earnestly: “I know that you are absolutely devoted to the 
Emperor and moreover in a position to give him really out- 
spoken advice. Tell him to be very much on his guard, very 
careful. I know for a positive fact that the idea of de- 
claring him to be irresponsible for his actions has been 
widely discussed; and that very many persons, among them 
highly placed ones, would be willing to support such a pro- 
ceeding. You must warn the Emperor.” 

Very much against his wont the Emperor did not break 
of with a joke or some strong language 4 Ja Royal Regi- 
ment of Guards. No-—-he was very thoughtful for some 
time. In his eleven years of sovereignty the Emperor has 
outwafdly grown much quieter. We, on our eleventh Nor- 
wegian cruise, have been very much struck by the alteration. 
But psychologically speaking there is not the slightest change. 
He is the same explosive being, if not even more violent and 
unaccountable from his sense of being more experienced— 
which in fact he is not in the smallest degree. His indi- 
viduality prevails over the effects of experience. 

He does not belong to our times—and in all times there 
have been natures which broke the frame of their epoch. 
Real genius shapes the age to its own pattern; weaker spirits 
are ground in the mill. 

When so markedly eccentric a nature dominates a realm 
there cannot but be convulsions; and we are heading straight 
for a period which will decide whether the age or the Em- 
peror is the stronger. I am afraid that it will not be he, 
for at the moment his strength consists chiefly in the skill of 
his advisers, especially you (Biilow!)” 

I close this long letter feeling wretched and sick at heart 

. . . The poor dear sovereign is more alone than ever 
. . . I summoned all my courage and spoke almost word 
for word as follows. . . . “The parties, usually so divided, 
are united in embitterment against Your Majesty.” 

The Emperor said: “That’s nothing new. If I could 
fight Bismarck for eight years, no one else is going to 
frighten me” . . . Afterwards the Emperor recurred to our 
talk and said: “When I get back to Germany I shall make 
Biilow set the press on the lunatics who see in me the absolu- 
tist Emperor. Have I ever taken a single step which could 
be said to infringe the Constitution? Never! How on earth 
do peaple get hold of such ideas?” 

In June of 1900 the Kaisers chargé in Pekin was 
murdered; and on July 27th was uttered an im- 
perial speech in the presence of his troops then em- 
barking for China. On this Eulenburg wrote: 

He took the murder of Ketteler as a personal insult and 
wanted the troops to avenge it! As I knew that reporters 


from Berlin must have arrived to see the troops depart I 
sent a request through some police officials that they would 
come to me on board the Ho/enzollern and arranged it so 


as that they should miss the Emperor’s speech. I was most 
polite to them and told them that His Majesty was very 
much upset by the insult put upon the German nation. He 
had told me, I added, pretty much what he had intended 
to say. I then read them the speech which they took down 
in short hand. 

But the Kaiser did not speak as Eulenburg pre- 
tended that he would—he rarely did. On the con- 
trary he used fierce words, such as: “Give no quar- 
ter” —“Blood for blood.” 

That speech did immense wrong to the Kaiser for 
the press drew the inference that he was cruel and 
favored a war waged in the manner of legendary 
Huns. 

Much more does Eulenburg relate of imperial 
blundering and palace intrigues evoked by jealousy 


of him and his influence at court. We are from page 
to page instructed that from the very moment of his 
accession William II was in daily danger of a min- 
isterial crisis if not a bloody revolution; and that 
if these did not prove disastrous it was because at his 
elbow stood one with Godlike prescience and a gift 
of language little short of miraculous. Eulenburg 
persistently proclaims his own loyalty and above all 
his moral courage in telling his Emperor what others 
feared to utter. ; 

All this doubtless reflected the Eulenburg mind; 
but if half he wrote was true then has he made for 
us a picture of German court life which is calculated 
to make the reader think of Prussian officers as pain- 
fully lacking in the honor we associate with a soldier 
and a gentleman. 

He does not say that William II was a lunatic, 
but he writes of him frequently as of one so im- 
petuous and unreasonable as to appear on the edge 
of a nervous breakdown. “Preserve us from our 
friends—I can handle my enemies!” Many have 
ejaculated that sentiment since Byron. 

Granted, then, that the Kaiser has been guilty of 
unreasonable explosions. What of it? Show me a 
list of the great leaders—from Alexander to Na- 
poleon—from Anthony Wayne to Marschall Vor- 
waerts and I’1l show you a goodly percentage of men 
whom their contemporaries called crazy. Had Lind- 
bergh been lost in the Atlantic he too would have 
been accused of insanity; Fulton was looked on 
askance until the first steamboat reached Albany. 

It is a hopeful sign that such books as this of Eu- 
lenburg can today find readers in America. The 
Kaiser asks not for praise, much less would he avoid 
criticism. But history clamors for the truth and such 
works as this of Eulenburg are of real service to 
Clio. 

ss Fs Ss 

While Professor Haller’s two volumes are an elab- 
orate and valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
William II and his court they also serve to re- 
habilitate the much persecuted Prince Eulenburg in 
the world’s opinion. To him the matter is of little 
consequence for he died in 1921; but history owes 
it to his descendants that he be declared innocent or 
at least, that the verdict be “not proven.” The 
charges that forced Prince Eulenburg out of public 
life are the same that caused Major General Sir 
Hector MacDonald to commit suicide in 1903. Each 
of these men was far above the average in physical, 
mental, and spiritual gifts; and each of them became 
a target for him who seeks to magnify himself by 
dragging down an aristocrat. 

Let me also add that the translations are excel- 
lent; the illustrations really illustrate, each has an 
index, and finally that the publishers deserve credit 
also for their share, particularly in typography. 

Herr Nowak has also done an important book 
on the first few years of the Kaiser’s reign. I say 
“important” because the book is in contrast with 
such misleading historical romance or propaganda as 
is associated with ephemeral “best sellers” labeled 
Emil Ludwig. Of Mr. Nowak I know nothing 
personally; he belongs to a new generation, his name 
is not even in the 1930 edition of my German En- 
cyclopedia. Yet the Emperor has placed at his dis- 
posal much material, for which the author expresses 

gratitude in his preface. His Majesty has also had 
an opportunity of reading the MSS before publica- 
tion, but has preferred to let Mr. Nowak reap all the 
glory, as he must necessarily bear also the brunt of 
any criticism. He cannot henceforth shield himself 
behind the exile of Doorn. 

Nowak portrays the home life of the prospective 
Kaiser as paralleled only by that of the Great Fred- 
erick, when as a boy he contemplated an escape, 
even a suicide. It’s a sad grey picture that, that of 
those first years at Potsdam—the twelve first ones. 
We are told that his mother hated him; that his 
father dared not interfere. 


It was difficult to say which of the two parents sinned the 
more in the bringing up of their son. The mother applied 
unrelenting severity as a means of ripening and strengthen- 
ing the frail boy. . . . The father stood aside, left her to do 


as she would. 


And now comes a picture of Hinzpeter—, his tu- 
tor— “a dogmatic Spartan who considered laughter 
as a superfluous element in boyhood” . . . “he had 
his own positive ideals, stiff and bony as himself” 
. . . “devoid of humor, strict with himself, a dry 
idealist who became a pedant the moment he began 
to set his ideas in order, he reduced all morality to 
two things—duty and abstention. His face had no 
life in it, his sharp cut features damped down all 


enthusiasm in advance and made a dogma of dour 
correctness, etc., etc., etc. . . ” 

Mr. Nowak makes here admirable pen pictures for 
a prospective dramatist who must have deep shadows 
before the curtain is raised vpon a scene of sunshine 
and triumph. During those years I was myself in 
Potsdam and had also a tutor much resembling Hinz- 
peter. Both were very learned and very conscien- 
tious educators. Hinzpeter preserved the love of his 
Imperial pupil until his lamented death in 1907— 
past ninety years of age. My own beloved Profes- 
sor Schillbach remained in constant friendship and 
correspondence until he also passed away. Yet in 
either case we could if we chose make ourselves out 
martyrs of pedagogical severity. I saw much of 
Hinzpeter in my Potsdam years (1871, 1872) and 
romped much with his princely pupil. The Kaiser 
himself has written most vividly of those early years 
and in my book: “The German Emperor” are many 
first-hand records about which Mr. Nowak evi- 
dently knew nothing. Nor has he referred to my 
“Seventy Summers” in his Bibliography. 

And so I can imagine a mysterious reticence on 
the part of William II when Mr. Nowak solicited 
official sanction for his highly colored and very read- 
able biography. 

Hinzpeter was for ten years tutor in the family 
of Frederic III, then Crown Prince, and from then 
on was treated with affectionate regard by the pupil 
who soon after became Emperor. Indeed, so strong 
was this personal affection, that on my first meeting 
the Kaiser after his accession in 1888, he urged me 
to stop over at Bielefeld and visit his former tuter— 
which I did. 

But Nowak’s book is important, as are all such 
books when honestly done. The only book I hate 
is that by him who writes for money. 

We have here also a vivid picture of how the 
illustrious Count von Arnim was insidiously driven 
from court and condemned to the penitentiary on a 
charge of treason. The son of that Count married 
an English lady whose writings have enriched our 
literature. I refer of course to the Author of “Eliz- 
abeth and her German Garden”—now Countess 
Russell. ‘The elder Count Arnim became a victim 
of Bismarckian jealousy, much as Eulenburg was a!so 
offered up as a sop to popular clamor—and Holstein. 

Bismark employed this Baron Holstein ag an 2:- 
taché in Paris when Arnim was Ambassador. ‘| he 
old chancelor sought for evidence on which he could 
cook up a charge of disloyalty or constructive trea- 
son. Holstein at first hesitated—and said to Bis- 
marck: “Your Highness, it smells of espionage.” But 
Bismarck soon overcame all his scruples and Hol- 
stein’s political fortune was made from this dirty mo- 
ment. 


The service he had rendered was recognized by the chan- 
celor. But from the day of his return every acquaintance 
at his Club cut him. He was just a spy—no one would 
shake hands with him. He returned a third and a fourth 
time to the club; there was no change. The many Counts 
von Arnim, their cousins, their friends were stronger than 
even Bismarck’s efforts for his protegé. The spy was not 
only ostracized, he was quietly driven out of the Club... . 

By nature he was a seeker after the good things in life. 
But now life had thrown him out of her great reception 
room into the ante room. He went no more to the club— 
no more into society at all. He would not even order an 
evening dress suit from his tailor. He withdrew entirely, 
took a simple lodging, received no one, had no valet. An 
old woman looked after the needs of this ex-cavalier and 
hedonist. Two consolations only still held him to life: 
Prince Bismarck and work in the Foreign Ministry. 


It is material for a moving drama—strong, indi- 
vidual, wicked, virtuous, all marked with Dickens- 
esque vividness, each character sketched ready to take 
the stage and stir us in extremes of emotion. No- 
wak’s book is good—lI had almost said too good—too 
well adapted to the stage. 





H. W. Nevinson, writing not long ago in the 
Manchester Guardian, said: “There are some books 
which I can reread every five or ten years and find 
always new. Not that they have changed, but that 
I have changed. Such books, I mean, as the ‘Odys- 
sey,’ the ‘Agamemnon,’ the “Troades,’ the ‘Clouds’; 
parts of the poets Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Juvenal, 
Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, and 
Wordsworth; and parts of the prose writers Thucy- 
dides, Tacitus, Sir Thomas Browne, Swift, and Car- 
lyle. ‘Those names are all enshrined, and one must 
approach them with awe and a delighted reverence 
that increases with increasing years. But to them I 
could now add some of my own contemporaries. For 
our century has already been singularly rich in great 
writers, almost as rich as was that Victorian age 
which some of my fellows affect to despise.” 
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The Origins of Spirit 
THE REALM OF MATTER. By Georce San- 
rayANA. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1930. $3.50. 
Reviewed by IRwin EDMAN 


AITHFUL readers of Mr. George Santay- 

ana have these last years been troubled a little 

by the eloquent adieu he seemed to be bidding 
to all the furniture of Heaven and Earth and all the 
sphere of mortal concerns. That homesickness for 
Platonism which has in him been discernible from 
the beginning began in “Platonism and the Spiritual 
Life” to turn into an actual going home. In “The 
Realm of Essence,”’ mingled with a not always clear 
psychology and a metaphysics far from easy, sounded 
the unmistakable note of Pure Spirit, and the theme 
of free and bodiless Intuitions beholding Essences 
timeless and pure. 

Mr. Santayana once long ago played ironically 
with Matthew Arnold’s comment on Shelley “as an 
ineffectual angel beating his luminous wings in the 
void in vain.” It was a notation some of his more 
carnal readers were beginning to make on the mar- 
gins of his own thought. Even the less carnal ones 
were indeed beginning to regret the apparent passing 
of that naturalistic sanity and sensible consciousness 
of earth and sky and the things between them which 
marked ‘“The Life of Reason,” the realism which dis- 
ciplined Santayana’s eloquence, and gave pertinence 
to his most lofty flights. He seemed latterly to have 
fed not simply from America, but from earth itself to 
some interstellar Nirvana, the Alone, soliloquizing in 
a style, at once passionate and impeccable, upon the 
Alone, “loving too much to be ever imprisoned, un- 
derstanding too much to be ever in love.” 

“The Realm of Matter,” the second volume in the 
enterprise of analysis of the Realms of Being that 
Mr. Sanatayana has set himself, is sufficient reassur- 
ance. Mr. Santayana’s feet are, where they always 
have been, on the ground, and his eyes, though they 
scan the heavens and see, perhaps beyond them, 
have taken note in their time,—and still do—of in- 
fra-celestial things. “The Realm of Matter,” for all 
its celebration of spirit, “has now conceived how it 
came into existence and how it is the natural light 
by which existence in its waking moments under- 
stands itself.” 

st Fs 

Mr. Santayana has in other words returned, 
though we were mistaken, perhaps who supposed he 
had ever quit, to his initial and enduring wisdom, to 
his comprehensive sense that there is a world with 
its own order of genesis, a realm of matter. Spirit 
discovers, so far as it is possible or needful, its urgent 
or compulsory objects, as well as the organs ailing or 
healthful which, give it play. Santayana has studied 
in other places, as incidentally he studies here, the ob- 
jects with which spirit is concerned and the meaning 
of spirituality. He is here more exclusively concen- 
trating upon the origins of spirit and the conditions 
which give it birth, perspective, fuel, and possibility. 
The skylark and his song have preoccupied him more 
elsewhere. He is intent in this volume upon remind- 
ing the reader of the earth from which the skylark 
rises, the earthly origins of its song, and the natural 
conditions of its singing. 

In an essay on “My Friendly Critics” some years 
ago Santayana advanced the suggestion that he was 
the only honest and thoroughgoing materialist. But 
his materialism is far from being identical with or 
dependent upon that tight nineteenth century mech- 
anism which has now long ceased to be in vogue 
even among physicists. Except that he prefers to 
avoid words with rhetorical or false poetical associa- 
tions he might, as he remarks in his preface, have 
used the word nature or revolution instead of matter. 
Matter is his name for something very like that 
phuesis which is the condition of all action and under- 
standing and the dynamic source of all spiritual life. 
It is fertile, generative, and contingent. Matter is 
(the pun is almost inevitable) Mater Genetrix. 
However refined into intelligence sensibility may be- 
come, however contemplative and detached spirit 
may think itself, matter is its source and its condition 
and provides its occasion and its themes. 

Santayana’s “Realm of Matter,” therefore, pro- 
vides a double corrective. It is a cure for that ma- 
terialism that is merely abstractionism turned into 
idolatry, a worship under the name of Law of some 
observed regularities in the various and generative 
flux. If he is a materialist, he is yet one who recog- 
nizes of how much novelty, creation, and dreaming 
infinitudes matter is capable. He is much more like 


Lucretius in his pean to Venus than to Democritus 
or even to Lucretius in his atomic scheme. If he 
accents that candle which is the body, he does it, like 
Aristotle, in many ways his master, to remind us 
simply of the conditions of that flame which is the 
soul and which alone gives the candle worth. He 
thinks nature must be explored to be understood and 
must be understood, if life, certainly if spiritual life, 
is to flourish, But he does not think the understand- 
ing is rigid or mathematical, or that nature is any- 
thing less or other ultimately than a mystery. 

But his materialism is a corrective also to hasty 
appreciations or egotistical idealisms. ‘The reader is 
reminded again and again of those various forms of 
evasion or delusion by which idealists in love with 
essences persuade themselves that their love or con- 
templation of them has no natural conditions or ma- 
terial origins. He neatly pictures those egotistical 
philosophers so in love with a private consciousness 
that they try to pretend through psychologism that 
there can be consciousness without objects or psy- 
chical, that is, mental life, without material condi- 
tions, 

No one could be more deeply in love with es- 
sences, the infinite catalogue of eternal forms, nor 
more devoted to their tranquil, almost Buddhistic, 
contemplation, than Mr. Santayana. But he is more 
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than enough of a realist, sceptical and humble, to 
refrain himself, to ask others to refrain, from con- 
verting ideals into facts and forms into powers. Pla- 
tonism inhabits a heaven of forms, but Santayana 
reminds us that that heaven is one of the imagination 
or of intellectual insight, and that imagination and 
insight are both engendered and nourished by the 
natural world, 

One of the finest single chapters in this volume is 
that on the Psyche where Santayana in a few para- 
graphs, apparently merely poetical, packs more illu- 
mination than is crowded into a dozen volumes of 
the ordinary or even the most fashionable psycholog- 
ical theories. What could bz neater, for example, 
than his description of the psyche (which is for him 
largely what it is for Aristotle, the entelechy of the 
body, a trope, a pattern, a complex habit in matter) 
as it understands itself: 


Of her life as a whole the Psyche is aware only as we are 
aware of the engines and the furnaces of a ship in which 
we travel half asleep or chattering on deck. 


Many psycho-analysts have said less in a dozen 
pages or a dozen volumes. 

But the book as a whole with its insistence as firm 
as it is genial, on the material conditions of the life 
of the spirit, of the natural genesis of understanding 
and of the objects of understanding, reminds one 
again of the paradox in Santayana’s thinking, a para- 
dox characteristic of every sensitive modern, though 
in Santyana expressed with unusual subtlety. There 
is always the naturalist’s honest sense of condition- 
ing realities, there is always the Platonist’s half happy, 
half nostalgic turning toward those eternal essences 
which mortal things may transiently embody, and 
which spirit, in any individual being also mortal, may 
momentarily behold, the fated mortal partnership in 
immortal things. Even in this volume, where the 
theme is the realm of matter, Santayana cannot help 


- 


commemorating once more the essences toward 
which the free or the relatively free spirit turns and 
the timeless essences which it beholds. 

The author’s concern in this analysis of realms of 
being may be compared, if so fastidious a work of 
literature may be compared with so banal a work of 
music, with the Poet and Peasant Overture. At 
least the title of the latter is appropriate to Santayana’s 
theme. It is the poet in him that turns so often and 
broods so persistently upon these infinite lights of es- 
sence, clear, abiding and non-existent, It is the poet 
in him that is thus preoccupied with the infinite realm 
of forms which the thinker may discern in existence 
or, not discerning, may imagine or conceive. 

But it is the peasant in him, the sturdy child of 
nature, who realizes and remembers always the soil 
which nurtures the poet, and is ultimately if some- 
times obliquely the source of his most unearthly 
visions. Yet even where the motif is, as in this vol- 
ume, that of the peasant, it is a lyrical peasant who 
speaks, a poet who has made for the moment his 
earth and the realm of matter his theme. 

It would be trivial or insulting at this late date 
to praise at length Mr. Santayana’s style. But at 
some date and soon by some one there should be an 
attempt to analyze and define the miracle of this 
instrument of his at once so just, so eloquent, and so 
serene. It is a style that in one sense has betrayed 
him. For readers have frequently reduced his finali- 
ties of thought to mere felicities of utterance, forget- 
ting that in great literature as in great music the two 
are profoundly one. 





Remembered in Tranquillity 


EDUCATION OF A PRINCESS. A Memoir by 
Marie, GRAanpD DucueEss oF Russia. New York: 
The Viking Press. 1931. 


Reviewed by ArTHUR RUHL 


FEW weeks ago, on the screen of a little 

Times Square “movietone” theatre, Marie, 

grand-daughter of Alexander II of Russia, 
and niece of Nicholas II, appeared in a five-minute 
talk in which she spoke of the change that had taken 
place in her fortunes and her determination to suc- 
ceed in the job at which she is now working in New 
York. It was a good little talk, in its mingling of 
modesty and pride; there was everything in the 
young Grand Duchess’s pluck and tragic experience 
to touch the sympathies of her audience, but she was 
ill at ease and had an unhappy way of breaking the 
continuity of her words, every sentence or two, with 
a hesitating “A-a-a . . .” 

This mannerism, so natural in the circumstances, 
had, on the screen, all the effect of premeditated 
burlesque. First the crowd tittered; before the un- 
suspecting Grand Duchess was through, fat men in 
thick overcoats were bellowing aloud. 

On the same bill was Mr. Shaw. He bragged 
about himself and his plays; turned himself about, 
front-face, both profiles, backview; acted the clown, 
in short, but with such ease, grace, distinction, such 
an air of smiling down at a squirming mass of Lilipu- 
tians, that the house listened with deference and 
chuckled its admiring delight. In that curious place 
and moment, it was the Grand Duchess who was 
merely a diffident, rather awkward woman of forty, 
and the British Socialist who had the air which kings 
should, but so rarely do have, in everyday life. 

The little episode was, of course, merely one of 
those common examples of the theatre’s peculiar val- 
ues, of the unconscious cruelty of the theatre audi- 
ence. But reading the Grand Duchess Marie’s rem- 
iniscences, one may see behind it, I think, something 
more than that—see that strange, repressed, often 
wounded, childhood; that royal isolation and educa- 
tion which, as Marie now looks back at it, tended to 
atrophy rather than to develop natural powers and 
produced “an inferiority complex against which I 
had to fight”; that macabre marriage to a foreign 
prince, with whom, as with his people, she remained 
spiritually a stranger; a whole train of absurd, pitiful, 
tragi-comic episodes which make the personal life of 
this Russian Grand Duchess a sort of museum-piece 
of the repressions of the Victorian era and of the 
wrong-headed, anachronistic, and unreal existence, 
into which the members of the Romanoff family 
were driven in those bat-eyed decades immediately 
preceding the Great War. 

It is through this part of her story that the Grand 
Duchess Marie makes her most valuable contribution . 
to the history of the time. All of the story is inter- 
esting, for it is all well written and part of an un- 
usual life, but there have been innumerable memoirs 
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and volumes of letters and political happenings have 
been raked over from every side by those better able 
to speak of them with authority. Her experiences in 
her hospital unit at Pskov, for example, after she had 
annulled her marriage with the Swedish prince and 
begun to “live her own life,” however vital to Marie 
herself, differ in degree rather than in kind from 
those of other young women who found in their war 
service a hitherto untouched reality. Her escape 
from Russia and subsequent adventures do not differ 
essentially from the experiences of many of the more 
fortunate Russian emigrés. 

The really unique part of her narrative is the pic- 
ture which the Grand Duchess gives of her child- 
hood and home life—or lack of it—and of the royal 
personages whom she knew as her cousins and aunts. 
Her view of the killing of Rasputin throws a slightly 
different light on certain aspects of that conspiracy 
in which her brother, Dmitri, took part, but one may 
learn more that is significant, perhaps, of the whole 
Rasputin episode in the indirect interpretation of the 
Empress’s bafffing character and personality which is 
found in Marie’s intimate portrait of her “Aunt 
Ella,” the wife of the Grand Duke Serge and the 
Empress’s older sister. 

The two sisters must have had much in common. 
“Aunt Ella,” too, was beautiful, shy, and superficially 
cold, similarly ill at ease in the world, with a some- 
what similar turgid, brooding, morbidly intense inner 
life. The little Marie, left without a mother when 
a mere baby, and without a father when her adored 
parent, the Grand Duke Paul, was exiled because of 
his second marriage, was sent to Moscow with her 
brother, Dmitri, te live with their Aunt Ella and 
Uncle Serge. Once, the lonely child, seeing her 
aunt in a particularly becoming white muslin dress 
with her hair gathered, unbound, at the nape of her 
neck, by a bow of black silk, exclaimed, “Oh! 
Auntie, you look like the picture of a little page in 
a fairy story!” Aunt Ella turned to the English 
nurse, Nellie Fry, and “spoke in a dry, sharp tone: 
‘Fry, you must really teach her not to make per- 
sonal remarks,’ and swept away.” Another time, 
“mute before the spectacle” of Aunt Ella in court 
dress, ablaze with jewels, “I raised myself to the 
tips of my toes and placed a kiss full of devotion on 
the back of her white neck, directly under a mag- 
nificent necklace heavy with sapphires. She said noth- 
ing, but I could see her eyes, and the cold, hard look 
in them chilled me to the heart.” 

This was the same Aunt Ella who went more or 
less crazy Over nursing wounded, “displayed incredi- 
ble heroism’? when her husband was assassinated by 
terrorists, and finally found comparative emotional 
equilibrium in a religious order. After her husband’s 
death, she gave the foster-children the love which 
before that had been locked in by a curious jealousy. 
There is a priceless picture of her trying, with her 
ladies, in the garden of the country house at Ilinskoie, 
to read Dostoievsky. 


She did not know enough Russian to read it herself; one 
of the ladies read it aloud to her. And so great was my 
aunt’s fear of details too realistic that she would permit no 
one to attend these readings! . At this period she read 
only English books and chose her authors with great cau- 


tion. 


It was “Aunt Ella” who arranged the unhappy 
marriage with Prince William of Sweden. How- 
ever the young Grand Duchess, then only seventeen, 
might shiver at the prospect (the nice, if slightly stiff, 
young Prince was as helpless as she), the conven- 
tions of her caste and time compelled Marie to write 
her father that she was “madly in love.” That 
whole story is another museum-piece of what such 
royal marriages frequently must be. One cannot 
torget that tragi-comic honeymoon through France, 
with motor tires blowing out every few miles, the 
new Princess in the long, hot skirts of the period, 
with a hat perched on top of a high coiffure and re- 
fusing to stay there, the thick veil with which it was 
lashed full of dust and cramping her neck; nor the 
glimpse of her, when they finally reached Paris, late 
at night, throwing her arms around the neck of 
Zhdanov, her brother’s old valet, “trembling with 
joy.” 

It was poor humans like these (other members of 
the family are no less illuminating than “Aunt Ella,” 
in their different ways) tangled in their curious re- 
pressions and complexes, completely isolated from 
the vital life of their country, who were called on 
to rule autocratically the vast and bewildering con- 
tinent of Russia. They were reared in the idea that 
Russia was “the bearer of some special ideals, the 
purity and loftiness of which the West could never 


understand, and certainly never attain. Russia was 
thus permitted, in our eyes, to be centuries behind 
the times in terms of progress, yet eternally superior.” 

Western ideas filtered through, nevertheless, were 
taken up by the voluable intelligentsia, who were 
thereupon suppressed and turned into enemies of the 
very state, which, under happier auspices, they might 
have helped to build. The rest is the history of the 
deluge, from which, out of all those unhappy rela- 
tives, each of whom loved what to him was “Rus- 
sia,” Marie, whom old-fashioned Russians sometimes 
called “the madcap Grand Duchess,” was one of the 
few permitted to survive. 


Remediable Tragedy? 


SOME FOLKS WON’T WORK. By CiincH 
Catkins. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1930. $1.50. 

Reviewed by Paut H. Douc tas 

University of Chicago 

HE greatest barrier in the way of reduc- 

ing unemployment is the indifference of the 

comfortable classes who in our society direct 
industry and form public opinion. They have un- 
consciously invented defense mechanisms to salve 
their consciences by repeating to themselves that men 
are out of jobs because they are not really looking 
for work and that families are in distress solely be- 
cause they will not save. These comfortably situated 
men and women are immune to statistics and cling to 
their delusions all the more ardently because at times 

they have uneasy feelings that perhaps there are im- 

personal causes of human misery and of unemploy- 





ment. 

Only poignant case studies of men and their fami- 
lies who suffer through no fault of their own from 
unemployment can break through this protective 
armor of self-satisfaction. It is the supreme merit 
of this book that it presents in a sensitive and moving 
manner the actual stories of how unemployment 
affected many families all over the country even be- 
fore the dark winter of 1929-30 had set in upon 
us. The material was gathered by residents of over 
a hundred settlements in different cities of the coun- 
try under the competent direction of Miss Helen 
Hall of Philadelphia, and has been edited in its pre- 
ent form by Miss Calkins. Only those cases were in- 
cluded where the worker had lost his job through 
no fault of his own and the material was collected, 
it should be remembered, before the business depres- 
sion set in and when we were supposedly enjoying 
prosperity. And yet the impression of human misery 
which is gained from these accounts is both piercing 
and overwhelming. Savings are swept away and 
families crippled with debt. Mothers are forced to 
work outside their homes and to neglect their fami- 
lies. Babies are stunted and on occasion starve. 
Family relations frequently break and mental as well 
as physical diseases multiply. The futures of large 
groups of families are irretrievably crippled. And 
shining through all the cruel strain can be seen humor 
and bravery, infinite pathos, and a moving sense of 
tragedy—greater to me at least than that which I 
find even in Greek drama. 

I wish that everyone with an assured income could 
be made to read this book. And in particular, I 
should like to make it compulsory for at least three 
groups of people. First, for that “army of the indo- 
lent good” whom John Morley long ago marked 
out as the chief supporters of evil in the modern 
world and who so largely permeate all middle class 
society. Secondly, for all legislators and men in pub- 
lic office who have it in their power to give us a 
decent system of public employment offices and to 
substitute a self-respecting system of insurance for 
our present humiliating, uncertain, and inadequate 
distribution of doles. And finally, for the industrial- 
ists who have it partially in their power to lessen un- 
employment, and who if they withdrew their oppo- 
sition could enable decent collective provisions such 
as employment offices and insurance to be put into 
effect. 

Nearly a century ago, Thomas Carlyle in “Past 
and Present” tried in a somewhat similar manner 
and yet unsuccessfully to stamp a concern about un- 
employment on the conscience of British Philistia. 
I do not know whether Miss Hall, Miss Calkins, and 
their associates can succeed any better with our Phili- 
stines. They have done their best with complete 
veracity and without overstraining the truth. If the 
American middle class is not stirred to action by this 
book and by the multiplied horrors of the far worse 
conditions which are now settling about us, then it 


will have stamped itself as hard of heart and barren 
of sentiment It will have given further evidence of 
lacking that true culture of concerned kindliness for 
which no amount of humanistic veneer can ever be 
a substitute. 





Changing W eather 


MACKEREL SKY. By HELEN AsHToN. New 

York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1930. 

Reviewed by Amy LovEMAN 

ISS ASHTON in this “conversation 

piece,” as she styles her chronicle of a few 

months in the lives of a young married 
couple, demonstrates again the remarkable carrying 
power of a method which is entirely free from flam- 
boyance and exaggeration. Here, as in “Doctor 
Serocold,” she compounds out of the small detail, the 
mixed emotions, and the often dull happening of daily 
intercourse a tale which achieves complete _plausi- 
bility as a transcript from life. There is in it nothing 
of the heroic, little of excitement, and much of mon- 
otony, a leisurely progression of incidents and emo- 
tional situations which by their very commonplaceness 
lend it convincingness and appeal. Miss Ashton has 
no style in the rhetorical sense, but she imparts the 
very accent of actual conversation to the dialogues 
that carry so much of her story, and she has a 
straightforwardness of narrative that conveys scene 
and personality with unusual veracity. Her charac- 
ters, realized through speech and incident, and not 
through description, attain a striking verisimilitude. 

In its essence, “Mackerel Sky” is but one of a 
hundred recent novels which have portrayed the dis- 
illusionments, the friction, and the difficulties of ad- 
justment of a marriage between two young persons 
whose wisdom is not sufficient to compass the frail- 
ties of temperament and whose love is not strongly 
enough buttressed by philosophy to withstand the 
pricks of disappointment. Gilbert, with the creative 
artist’s instability of mood and the novelist’s petu- 
lance with whatever interrupts the smooth function- 
ing of the writing impulse, Elizabeth, with her 
business ability, her inefficient housekeeping, and her 
assumption of the role of financial provider have re- 
tained during their five years of married life moments 
of harmony and understanding, to be sure, yet Lv 
always on the edge of estrangement as a result of 
their self-absorption and impatience. Still loving each 
other, and desperately wanting to recover the first 
completeness of their love, they yet find themselves 
involved in quarrel after quarrel. Even as the reader 
dismisses them, happily reconciled to each other after 
the last and most serious breach, it is with a doubt 
which their author evidently shares when, speaking 
of Gilbert’s mother she writes: “she said to herself, 
although with some misgiving, as the two figures 
passed out of sight, “They'll be all right after this.’” 
Will they? Miss Ashton is too stern a realist and too 
competent an observer to be sure. 

It is in the detachment of her portrayal, indeed, 
that Miss Ashton proves her strength. She is neither 
cynical nor sentimental, but wise and critical, with a 
sort of compassionate humor that lends to her story 
a breadth and interest denied to the many similar 
tales which lack its perspective on life. Her person- 
alities are always in character, never heroic or tragic, 
merely very average human beings, foolish at times, 
pathetic or pitifully amusing at others, sharply indi- 
vidualized and yet having a thousand prototypes in 
life. All in all, “Mackerel Sky,” though not so good 
a novel as “Doctor Serocold,” not as well rounded, 
as artistically shaped, or as free from the trite and 
the repetitive, confirms the impression of that earlier 
book, that Miss Ashton is a writer of more than 


usual ability. 
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John Mistletoe, XXII. 


NLY two blocks away from Lizzie Briers’ 
boarding house they were digging the foun- 


dations of the new Altman store. That 
furious work, going on at night under pinkish flares, 
the drills screaming into solid rock, was a new kind 
of idea, very different from Oxford. Also looking 
for a job gives a boy a decent anxiety. His job-hunt- 
ing period only lasted twelve days, he admits, but 
it made a strong impression on him. That ghastly 
feeling of uselessness, particularly walking up Fifth 
Avenue at dusk past club windows where excellent 
old gentlemen sat comfortably looking out, was very 
horrible. If I were ever a member of a Fifth Ave- 
nue club I should be more prudent, and not sit so 
close to the pane. 

Mistletoe has often bragged that Elmer Davis, 
likewise just back from Oxford, was also hunting a 
job at the same time. They met several times in 
City Hall Park to compare notes, where the statue 
styled Civic Virtue now treads a heavy foot; though 
there seems no certainty whether Virtue is the 
treader or the trodden. Mr. Davis was also grieved 
by a lack of alacrity on the part of employers, but 
finally discovered an advertisement uttered by a 
nabob who wanted his son tutored. The tutor must 
be “a Harvard man, a high churchman, and an ath- 
lete.” Readers of Mr. Davis’s brilliant essays will 
have suspected that he is not the second of these; as 
a matter of fact he was none of the three. But his 
powers of persuasion are irresistible; he obtained the 
employment. 

Of the day when he himself started work as a 
publisher’s devil, Mistletoe best remembers that he 
suffered a strong dysentery going out in the Long 
Island train, from sheer nervousness. This was just 
at Floral Park and he remembers how brilliant the 
florist’s fields of canna were on that September day. 
The only other literary association I can think of for 
Floral Park was the Easter blizzard of 1915, when 
some of Doubleday’s editorial staff spent most of the 
night shivering in a snowdrjfted train, and seriously 
considered making a bonfire of the manuscripts with 
which their briefcases were plentifully loaded. 

ses SF 

Mistletoe’s study of the Times Book Review had 
germinated notions, which the impact of New York 
jarred into premature birth. He was sitting in a 
barber’s chair in the basement of the good old (still 
regretted) Park Avenue Hotel. A _ publishing idea 
struck him, of a desirable series of small and inex- 
pensive manuals on various phases of American life. 
As he imagined them they should be crisp and inquisi- 
tive monographs, damaging to complacence and 
eavesdropping upon Futurity; a kind of introduction 
to the American uproar which he was desperately 
eager to understand. For even upon the naivest 
youth there must have been, in that autumn of 1913, 
some sense of a Question Mark written in the sky. 
The blaze and glamor of that Altman excavation, 
like the new Pennsylvania Station and the Panama 
Canal and rumors of a new poetry blowing across 
the latitudes, gave prickling premonition of all sorts 
of extraordinaries. Even to the green youth in the 
barber’s chair this somehow penetrated. His pub- 
lishing scheme was an idea which he himself was 
obviously too callow to develop, but under experi- 
enced editorship it might have been something. (The 
Today and Tomorrow series, ten years later, was a 
lively sprouting of a similar germ.) He was thrilled 
by his vague vision, and as the shave was now fin- 
ished he ordered a face-massage (which he could 
ill afford) simply to remain in that warm and com- 
fortable seat for thinking. It was a momentous bar- 
bering: under the tingle of those hot towels he de- 
cided that though two Pages had already evaded 
him he hadn’t yet been turned down by any Double- 
days. How many there might be he had no notion, 
but he began at the top with the Effendi himself. 
The publisher still smiles to remember the agitated 
‘spirant who when asked “What kind of a job would 
you like best around this place,” replied resolutely 
Yours.” §o it was, in the words of the grand old 
Civil War poem, that he set his battle-flag “Amid 
the guns of Doubleday.” It is not amiss here for 
the commentator to pay affectionate tribute to one 
of the greatest personalities of the world of print, 
vho charitably divined some true publisher’s passion 


behind the disorderly excitement of his petitioner. To 
take a young doctrinaire, with the milk of college 
still on his upper lip, and laboriously educate him into 
usefulness, is a slow and even (sometimes) an ex- 
pensive task for employers. The young Rollo used 
to grind his teeth at the tardiness of a raise. After 
two years with only one small advance he went, in 
a fine frenzy, to assail the boss on this matter. He 
has not forgotten the skill with which the Effendi 
turned the tables. Mistletoe remarked that he 
thought it outrageous to be still working at a weekly 
figure which I will not specify, to avoid embarrassing 
them both. Effendi agreed. “You ought to be 
ashamed,” he said, “not to have made yourself worth 
more than that.” However he must have given pri- 
vate orders, for a Raise came through the next day. 
All this was very likely a benefit in disguise. If his 
income had been large enough to live on he would 
not have had to rub his wits against the stone to 
increase it from the midnight ink-bottle. At any 
rate by keeping a foot firmly and kindly on his neck 
for several years the Effendi taught him at least some 
awareness of realities. 
es s SS 

So once again, by good hap, Mistletoe found him- 
self in surroundings of remarkable delight. I can- 
not, at this distance, be systematic in narrating the 
charms of that great democratic alma mater known 
to its alumni as D. P. and Co. There can hardly 
be any kind of education more stimulating than the 
life of a big publishing house, which combines the 
brisk humors of commerce with the sentimental relish 
of the bibliophile. To one whose instinct moves that 
way there is endless interest in the whole process. 
From the mystic exhalation of possibility surrounding 
an unread manuscript, down to the tall piles of fin- 
ished books in the huge stock-room, the entire cycle 
was fascination. The book trade, great as it has 
been, has hardly yet begun to glimpse its possibilities; 
still one sees the occasional Tory bookstore sitting still 
and waiting for customers to come to it, and the em- 
bittered bookseller who is too bored with life to read 
any books himself; still one sees the publisher over- 
loading his list with tripe and uttering dull stereotyped 
advertising which by mere monotony of method fails 
to prick blood. It is a business which has its neces- 
sary disgusts and wearinesses; times when the whole 
world seems to wallow and founder in paper, and 
the dim crowded aisles of the stock room seem Heart- 
break House. But it has a pleasant Bohemianism 
which prevents its young men from dwelling sadly 
upon irony and paradox. The entertainment of 
authors—“gruntling” was the excellent phrase in- 
vented by Mr. T. S. Stribling—has become more 
complex than in those simple pre-War days, but even 
in 1913 and 1914 there were innocent phases of 
social and convivial doings when young publishers 
and authors met together to spend an evening. 
Mistletoe and the colleague I have mentioned as 
Fred founded an irregular group known as the E. 
and M. Dining Club; I wish I had kept one of its 
little invitation cards which bore the emblem of a 
crossed knife and fork. ‘They used to meet at Mo- 
retti’s table-d’hote on 35th Street, next door to the 
Garrick Theatre. There the Old Reliable Moretti 
Dinner was 50 cents, vin compris. I can still see 
those battered tureens of strong minestrone, which 
were to us the new elixir of Bohemia. New York’s 
wintry night glittered outside; above these micro- 
scopic creatures leaned the high amazing city blos- 
soming its witch-fires of illusion, and as Fred pol- 
ished the soup-steam from his goggles these happy 
youths would discuss the Spring List, or sit down 
with good old Bouck White to talk about his new 
book The Carpenter and the Rich Man and the 
possible perishing of our economic fabric. (Perhaps 
he was not so far wrong.) ‘Thus, thinking (as all 
men should) that they were doing something utterly 
new, they entered into the happiest of brotherhoods, 
that of the Publisher’s Young Men, There may be 


‘ some jobs that a man can leave behind when he 


closes his desk; but not that one. It touches life 


at every tangent. 

Another place of good memory was the old Yale 
Club (on 43rd or 44th Street, wasn’t it? ) of which 
Fred was a member. It had a shadowy tap-room 
heavily timbered with dark wood. Moretti’s thin 
wine, or the humble creature small beer, were their 
wholesome tipple; cocktails and hard liquor were not 
then in the mode. The other day a very discreet 
and distinguished Lady Author, who is also the editor 
of a famous magazine, was to be honored by her 
publisher. He asked what would amuse her most, 
and she admitted that in her widely traveled career 
she had never Visited a speakeasy. The publisher 


thought this should be rectified, and assigned three 
of his most talented aides to escort her for a cere- 
monial luncheon. They went first to a haunt of pub- 
lishers which I will conceal under the name of the 
Bombay Bicycle Club. It was padlocked. They 
went to a second house of call; also padlocked; and 
a third with the same result. By this time they were 
all extremely hungry, and had a constitutional lunch 
at the Plaza. “But I mention no names,” she said, 
narrating the adventure; “the publisher wouldn’t 
like it.” Considering the reputations involved I 
agreed it was better not to identify. ‘The publisher 
wouldn’t like it,” she repeated. ‘He'd hate to have 
it thought that his Young Men know only three 


speakeasies.” 
Ss SF 


There is often a dangerous tendency to take the 
Now, the Now of writing, as an imaginary point of 
sapience from which we look tenderly down upon 
simplicities of the past and hopefully upward toward 
a larger wisdom to come. Not so here. I write 
sincerely from the bottom. Lately a group of friends 
amused themselves by drawing graphs of their psychic 
oscillation during several years. It was odd to see 
that most of these people, all apparently in the high- 
est spirits, represented their present mood as consider- 
ably below the horizontal norm. ‘They hopefully 
prognosticated an upward slope, but were not unduly 
confident. I am not inclined to patronize the Past. 
It was the only Past I'll ever have, and the Future 
is very uncertain, except that imaginative literature 
has in store for us triumphs of sensibility we have 
scarcely dreamed. Virginia Woolf perhaps more bril- 
liantly than any other writer in English has prophe- 
sied this, and what she prophesies she herself brings 
true. We have passed through a decade of rather 
anxious cynicism; there was plentiful reason for it. 
You don’t bring an era of cynicism to an end by say- 
ing it’s ended. But I have had occasion recently to 
consort a little with young men of undergraduate 
era, and I seem to see in them the returning power 
of that magical naiveté which was the strength (if 
we had any strength) of our own pre-War genera- 
tion. They are far enough away from the years 
of the Teens not to know what extremities of dis- 
illusion and sadness the world can go through, In 
some respects they are more knowing than we were, 
more shrewd, but they seem to have somewhat the 
same instinct of regard, or piety, which you will know 
I do not use in any religious sense. They are aware 
of something more than easy mockery; they come 
toward life, as poets must, with open hands. It is 
sad to me to think that there will never be time or 
space to tell you how good seemed Mistletoe’s entry 
into the actual. is his generation to go past and 
trickle out into the sand of cautious maturity with- 
out going on record that it was a thrilling and enor- 
mous time? At Garden City the great press, more 
college than factory, stood among lawns and flowers 
and the whole building throbbed with the roar of 
machines like a ship at sea. The steady grumble of 
the bindery made a constant monotone beneath our 
feet. On the platform of the little Country Life rail- 
way station, at the end of a day’s work, one stood 
high up as on a boat deck in clean winds. ‘The 
Long Island smoker was an editorial annex where 
one read manuscripts and argued business schemes 
with one’s fellows. In those days (1913-14) the 
house was gathering together all the Conrad books 
to form them into what publishers like to call a 
“property,” and the younger fry were busy reading 
Chance, perplexing themselves over its 250-page 
parenthesis, and catching up with the earlier tales. 
The Children of the Sea was taken over from Dodd, 
Mead and reissued under its original title The Nigger 
of the Narcissus. Mistletoe was reading that book 
for the first time on the train to Garden City. He 
was so absorbed that when the huge wave comes 
out of the mist (“‘it looked as mischievous as a mad- 
man with an axe”; how terrifyingly you perceive 
that ragged hill of sea towering over the ship) the 
whole railroad car seemed to rise, lean and roll 
slowly and sickeningly on its side. In sudden panic 
he dropped the book and shot out his arms in a 
scrambling clutch, muttering “God, she’s going 
over.” He actually thought for an instant that the 
train was on its beam ends. His neighbor in the seat 
must have supposed him crazy. 

st Ss 8 

In the publishing business, as in any other, much 
time is spent toiling up blind alleys; but to have 
had a share no matter how small in so notable a 
work as helping Conrad’s magnificent books reach 
their wider public is to have a secret residue of pride, 

(Continued on page 519) 
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Genteel Traditionat Bay. II. 


This is the second in a series of three essays by 
George Santayana, called “The Genteel Tradition at 
Bay.” The first, “Analysis of Modernity,” was pub- 
lished last week, this, the second, is “The Appeal to 
the Supernatural,” and the third, to follow next week, 
is “The Moral Adequacy of Naturalism.” Although 
divided for the convenience of the editors of The Sat- 
urday Review and each standing on its own feet as a 
contribution to modern thinking, the three chapters 
constitute a closely knit comment, and we urge our 
subscribers to read them as a whole. Only so can 
this suave and penetrating analysis of morality, hu- 
manism, authority, and the relativity of the spirit to 
experience be comprehended in its lucid movement. 
Mr. Santayana’s prose, which writers who endeavor 
to handle weighty matters with full expressiveness 
can only admire and envy, is outstanding in any of 
these essays, but we hope that that “The Genteel 
Tradition at Bay” will be read as its author meant 
it to be read, from beginning to end, and as it is not 
usually the custom of The Saturday Review to pub- 
lish continued articles, note here an exception. Ad- 
mirers of Santayana will find in these chapters, phil- 
osophic as they are in content, more than a reminis- 
cence of “The Soliloquies in England.” 


LMOST all nations and religions, and 
especiaily the liberal party in them, think 
themselves the salt of the earth. They 
believe that only their special institu- 

tions ‘are normal or just, and hope to see them 
everywhere adopted. ‘They declare that only the 
scriptures handed down by their own clergy are di- 
vinely inspired; that only their native language is 
clear, convenient, deeply beautiful, and ultimately 
destined to become universal; that only the logic 
of their home philosophers is essentially cogent; and 
that the universal rule of morals, if not contained in 
tablets preserved in their temple, is concentrated in 
an insoluble pellet of moral prejudice, like the cate- 
gorical imperative of Kant, lodged in their breast. 
Not being content, or not being able, to cultivate 
their local virtues in peace at home, they fiercely 
desire to sweep everything foreign from the face of 
the earth. Is this madness? No: I should say it was 
only haste, transposing a vital necessity into absurd 
metaphysical terms. Moral absolutism is the shadow 
of moral integrity. 

Now moral integrity and its shadow, moral abso- 
lutism, were always a chief part of the genteel tra- 
dition in America. They were perhaps its essence; 
and we need not wonder that the heirs to this tradi- 
tion, in order to reaffirm the integrity of soul which 
they feel to be slipping away from them, clutch at 
its shadow, ethical absolutism, which perhaps they 
think is its principle. But such principles are verbal; 
they are not sources; and absolutism, even if rein- 
stated philosophically, would never actually re-estab- 
lish integrity in a dissolute mind or in a chaotic 
society. The natural order of derivation and growth 
is the opposite, and nature must first produce a some- 
whet integrated soul before that soul can discover 
or pursue the ideal of integrity. 

Nevertheless, merely to reinstate absolutism philoso- 
phically would be.a great feat, and would prove the 
hopeless perversity of relaxing integrity in any degree 
whatever. If, for instance, the human soul were 
supernatural and had its proper life and perfection 
in another world, then indeed all the variety of 
human tastes, temperaments, and customs would be 
variety only in self-ignorance and error. There 
would be an external criterion, apart from all places, 
persons, and times, by which everything should be 
judged, namely: Does this conduce to the salvation 
of the soul? Salvation would mean self-recovery, 
emergence from distraction, life beginning anew, not 
romantically, in some arbitrary fresh adventure in 
an exotic landscape, but inwardly, by the pure ex- 
ercise of those functions which are truly native and 
sufficient to the spirit. The supernatural constitu- 
tion and affinities of the soul would supply a cri- 
terion for all human affairs; not one absurdly im- 
posed by one earthly creature upon another, as I 
was just now protesting, but one imposed by the visit- 
ing spirit upon the whole natural world. For how- 
ever admirable and innocent the whole life of nature 
might be in itself, it would probably be in some direc- 
tions sympathetic and in others poisonous and horrible 
to the native of a different sphere. 


What, then, would a supernatural world be if 
it existed? I don’t mean to ask what such a world 
would contain: it might evidently contain anything. 
I am only asking what relation any occult world 
must bear to nature, as we know nature, if that 
other world is to deserve the titles of existent and 
of supernatural. If it is to be existent, and not like 
the realms of poetry or mathematics merely con- 
ceived, it must, I think, be in dynamic relations with 
ourselves and with our world. Miracles, reports, 
incarnations, and ascensions, or at least migrations of 
the soul, must connect the two worlds, and make 
them, in reality, parts of one and the same universe. 
The supramundane and the mundane taken together 
would compose the total reality with which human 
knowledge, morality, and sentiment must reckon if 
they would not be ultimately stultified by the facts. 

Supernaturalism, in its own eyes, is accordingly 
simply a completed naturalism, a naturalism into 
which certain ulterior facts and forces, hidden from 
our near-sighted and imperfect science, have been 
duly admitted. The morality inspired by supernat- 
uralism will also be a naturalistic morality in prin- 
ciple: only that the soul will then be confronted by 
other opportunities and other dangers than her 
earthly life contains. Reason will have to take longer 
views, and the passions will be arrested, excited, or 
transformed by a larger prospect. 

On the other hand, if this possible other world is 
to be called supernatural in any significant sense, 
it must not be confused with the chaotic, the ground- 
lessly miraculous, the mfra-natural. I am far from 
wishing to deny that the infra-natural exists; that 
below the superficial order which our senses and sci- 
ence find in the world, or impose upon it, there may 
not be an intractable region of incalculable accidents, 
chance novelties, or inexplicable collapses. Perhaps 
what we call the order of nature may be only a cuti- 
cle imperfectly formed round a liquid chaos. This 
speculative possibility is worth entertaining in the 
interests of scientific modesty and spiritual detach- 
ment; and it positively fascinates some ultra-romantic 
minds, that detest to be caged even in an infinite 
world, if there is any order in it. Indetermination 
seems to them liberty; they feel that idiocy and acci- 
dent are far more deeply rooted than method in 
their own being, and they think it must be also in 
the world at large: and perhaps they are right. All 
this underlying chaos, however, if it exists, has noth- 
ing to do with that supernatural sphere—a sphere and 
not medley—to which morality and religion may be 
tempted to appeal. As the Indian, Platonic, and 
Christian imagination has conceived it, the super- 
natural has an external nature and a sublime order 
of its own. It forms an elder cosmos surrounding 
our nether world and destined to survive it. In that 
cosmos a hierarchy of spirits continually descends 
and ascends all the steps of moral decline and exalta- 
tion; and there the inexplicable burdens and tantaliz- 
ing glories of this life find their origin and their 
fulfilment. 


HERE is nothing impossible, therefore, in 

the existence of the supernatural: its exist- 

ence seems to me decidedly probable; there 
is infinite room for it on every side. But, then, this 
almost tangible supernatural world is only the rest of 
nature, nature in her true depths and in her true 
infinity, which is presumably a rich and unmapped 
infinity of actual being, not the cheap ideal infinity of 
the geometers. The question is only what evidences 
we may have of the existence of this hidden reality, 
and of its character; whether, for instance, it is likely 
that the outlying parts of the universe should be more 
sympathetic to our moral nature than this particular 
part to which we are native, and which our science 
describes, because this is the part which we have to 
reckon with in action. 

Now to this question the Platonic and Christian 
tradition replies, among other things, that the soul 
herself is a sufficient witness to her own supernatural 
origin, faculties, and destiny, in as much as she 
knows herself to be a pure spirit, synthetic and intelli- 
gent, endowed with free will, and immortal. We 
are not really native to this world, except in respect 
to our bodies; our souls are native to a spiritual 
world, from which we fetch our standards of truth 
and beauty, and in which alone we can be happy. 
Such is the thesis: and we must never let this ancient 


citadel of absolutism fall into the enemy’s hands if 
we expect safely to hold the outworks and to claim 
for ourselves a universal jurisdiction in taste, politics, 
and morals. Moreover, this citadel encloses a sanc. 
tuary: our philosophical supernaturalism would be 
uselessly vague without a positive revelation. 

If we were not especially informed concerning the 
nature and destiny of all human souls, how could 
we legislate for them universally? How could we 
assert that all types of virtue, except our one official 
type, are either rudimentary or corrupt, and that 
although biologically various types radiate from a 
centre and diverge more and more the nearer they 
come to perfection, morally this is not so, but al] 
human souls, in spite of what they may think, can 
be saved only by marching compulsorily in single file, 
after the same kind of happiness? We must possess 
a divine revelation to this effect, since without such 
a revelation our moral dogmatism would be avowedly 
only an expression of our particular temperament or 
local customs; and any romantic anarchist or disso- 
lute epicurean might flout us, saying that his tem- 
perament and his customs were as good as our own 
or, to his feeling, better; and that he was innocent 
and happy in his way of life, and at peace with 
God—as indeed that loose, low creature, Walt Whit- 
man, actually declared. 

And the case would be particularly hopeless if the 
heretics, like us, were supernaturalists about the soul; 
because if they were mere naturalists we might re- 
buke them on medical grounds, as we warn a child 
munching too many sweets of the stomach-ache and 
the toothache, lest he should be cloyed too late; or 
we might simply turn the cold shoulder of indiffer- 
ence and disgust upon the odious being, to signify 
his ostracism from our desirable society. But if he 
too was an immortal visitor from another world, he 
might well despise our earthly prudence and stupid 
persecutions, and he might assert against us his own 
unassailable vocation merely to will, or merely to 
laugh, or merely to understand. How, unless di- 
vinely illuminated, could we then pretend that we 
knew what was good for him better than he knew 
it himself? Nothing would be left for us except to 
thrash him: which at present we should be wisely 
disinclined to attempt; because in the arena of demo- 
cratic jealousies and journalistic eloquence he would 
probably thrash us. No; we must boldly threaten 
him with hell fire; he shall be thrashed in the other 
world, in the world of spirit to which he appeals; 
and though the more picturesque forms of this threat 
may be out of date, and may raise a smile, there are 
other forms of it terrible enough in themselves and 
near to our daily experience. We have but to open 
the newspaper to read the last confidences of some 
suicide, and to learn how the torments and the dark- 
ness of hell descend on the desperate rebel and the 
forlorn pleasure seeker. We must rely on the horror 
which the facts of earthly life, when faced, inspire 
in the innocent conscience. We must appeal to the 
profound doubt, the profound unhappiness, the pro- 
found courage in the human soul, so that she may 
accept our revelation as the key to the mystery of her 
profound ignorance. 

The alleged happiness of the epicurean or the ro- 
mantic we must assert to be a lie. In them, too, 
we must believe a supernatural Christian soul is lead- 
ing a painful and disgusted life; for nothing can be 
more unnatural to her than naturalism. Evil souls 
and ugly bodies are degenerate, not primitive; we 
are all wretchedly fallen from an estate to which we 
secretly aspire to return, although we may not clearly 
perceive our plight or understand the nature of that 
good which alone should render us happy. We need 
to have the way of salvation preached to us, whether 
it be salvation in this world or in another; and this 
preaching we must receive on authority, if not on 
that of a special religion, at least that of the high 
philosophic tradition, Indian, Neoplatonic, and Catho- 
lic, which represents the spiritual wisdom of all ages. 
If we reject this authority and neglect to seek the 
supernatural happiness which it prescribes, we shall 
be systematically sinning against ourselves, and liter- 
ally losing our souls. 

The same doctrine of a supernatural soul is indis- 
pensable if we would justify another conviction deaf 
to the absolute moralist, I mean, the consciousness of 
free will. A supernatural soul would have a life 
and direction of her own: she would be an efficacious 
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member of an invisible cosmos, in which—since the 
whole is the work of God—every being would have 
its appropriate gifts, functions, and destiny. The soul 
cannot create herself: she cannot determine the point 
of space and time at which she will begin to show 
her colors: she cannot tell how long her influence 
may be allowed to count in this world. But while 
her union with the body endures there will be a tug- 
of-war; and the issue will never be determined by 
either side taken alone. A man will therefore be no 
helpless slave of his body; his acts will not be pre- 
determined physically without his soul’s leave; they 
will be determined by the interplay of the physical 
with the spiritual forces in him: and on the spiritual 
side there will be two principal factors: his soul, with 
her native powers, affinities, and will, and the will 
and the grace of God, putting that soul in contact 
with particular circumstances and allowing her in that 
trial some measure of victory. 

The soul, being an independent centre of force, 
would have come, on this hypothesis, into the body 
from without, and would continue to act upon it 
from within, until perhaps she escaped to pursue 
elsewhere her separate fortunes. ‘This independent 
initiative of hers would be her free will: free in re- 
spect to material laws or solicitations, but of course 
conformable to her own instinct and native direction, 
as well as subject to the original dispositions and dyna- 
mic balance of the total universe, natural and super- 
natural. We must not confuse the dualism of origin 
in human acts, asserted by this theory of a super- 
natural soul, with any supposed absolute indeter- 
mination of either soul or body, or of their natural 
effects upon one another. Indeterminism, if it exists, 
belongs to the unintelligible foundations of things, to 
chaos, and to the sub-human: it is so far from vin- 
dicating the power of spirit over matter, that in this 
contest, as everywhere else, a real indeterminism 
would dislocate the normal relations of things and 
render them, to that extent, fortuitous. 


HE notion that absolute freedom might save 

many a critical situation, and that in general 

the intervention of groundless movements 
would tend towards a happy issue, rests on a complete 
confusion. It is the gambler’s fallacy. Empty possi- 
bility seems to him full of promise; but in fact sheer 
chance, throwing dice, would seldom throw sixes. 
The only force that really tends towards happy re- 
sults is the innate force of the soul herself: for the 
soul, whether natural or supernatural, is an organiz- 
ing principle working, as in seeds, for a particular 
form of life which, if realized, would make her good 
and her perfection. If in this labor any groundless 
events occurred in her or in the circumstances, she 
would to that extent be the victim of chance. Ener- 
gies dropped into her and not exerted by herself 
would evidently do no work of hers; they would not 
manifest her freedom, but only her helplessness; they 
would be irruptions into her life of that primitive con- 
tingency which is identical with fate. The result 
would, to that extent, not be after her own mind, 
and she would not be responsible for it. Sheer in- 
determinism, like the danger of earthquakes, if the 
healthy mind did not disregard it, would put all hu- 
man labor in jeopardy: it would dislocate all definite 
hopes and calculations; in a sane life it would be the 
worst and the most alien of agencies. Such a possi- 
bility is like the other face of the moon, for ever 
turned away from human interests. 

The kind of free will which concerns the moralist 
asserts rather the autonomy of the soul, her power 
of manifesting herself, often surprisingly, in the realm 
of matter in ways which, since they express her in- 
nate impulses, may have been already vaguely pre- 
figured and desired by her conscious mind. This 
freedom, or external initiative, will be proper to the 
soul whether she be natural or supernatural: in either 
case she will have a chosen good to pursue, and a 
certain limited power of achieving it; but if she is 
natural, her dispositions may change with the evolu- 
tion of animal life, and one of her. forms will have 
no authority over another; whereas, if she is super- 
natural, these material shifts will change only the 
theatre of her activity or its instruments; her nature 
and her perfection will remain unchangeable. 

If, then, the American humanists hope to main- 
tain an absolute criterion of taste and morals, I think 
they should hasten to embrace supernaturalism, in 


case they have not. done so already. ‘The word 
supernatural has long been out of favor, partly be- 
cause it denied to science an omniscence which, in 
theory, science never claimed, and partly because 
it pointed to possible realities far beyond that sub- 
jective sphere which is the only reality admitted by 
romantic idealism: but neither reason seems to have 
any serious force. Supernaturalism, being an exten- 
sion of naturalism, is far sounder philosophically than 
subjectivism, and morally at once humbler and more 
sublime. And that form of supernaturalism which 
lies nearest at hand, Christian Platonism, has the 
further advantage, in this case, of being remarkably 
humanistic. It deifies human morality and human 
intelligence. 

Socrates and Plato, and some of the Fathers of the 
Church, were excellent humanists. They had not, 
of course, that great rhetorical joy in all the passions 
which we find in the humanists of the Renaissance 
and, somewhat chastened, in Shakespeare. Platonism 
and Christianity, in their beginnings, were reactions 
against decadence, and necessarily somewhat disillu- 
sioned and ascetic. These philosophers were absorbed 
in preaching: I mean, in denouncing one-half of life 
and glorifying the other half; they were absolute 
moralists; and this dominance of ethical interests was 
confirmed by the Jewish and the Roman influences 
which permeated that age. Moreover a learned 
humanism was involved in the possession of Scrip- 
tures, demanding studies and: eloquent expositions, 
which could not remain exclusively theological or 
legendary. In the Old Testament and even in 
the New, there were humanistic maxims, such as 
that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath. Epicurus had crept into Ecclesi- 
astes, and Plato into the Gospel of Saint John; and 
by a bolder stroke of humanism than anyone had 
yet thought of, God himself had been made man. 
Man consequently might be superlatively important 
in his own eyes, without offence to the higher pow- 
ers. He might proclaim his natural preferences even 
more vehemently and tenaciously than the heathen 
since round his conscience and his intellect he be- 
lieved that the universe revolved, and had indeed 
been created expressly for his dubious and tragic 
glory. 

This marked, and even absolute, humanism in 
Platonism and Christianity seems indeed to some of 
us, who have no prejudice against supernaturalism in 
general, an argument against supernaturalism of that 
kind. There is a sort of acoustic illusion in it: the 
voice that reverberates from the heavens is too clearly 
a human voice. Is it not obvious that the reports 
contained in this revelation are not bits of sober in- 
formation, not genuine reminiscences of a previous 
life, not messages literally conveyed from other 
worlds by translated prophets or visiting angels? Are 
they not clearly human postulates, made by ignorant 
mortals in sheer desperation or in poetic self-indul- 
gence? Are they not ways of imagining a material 
vindication of lost causes, by a miraculous reversal, 
in the last instance, of every judgment of fate? Don 
Quixote, after twice mending and testing his ances- 
tral helmet, and finding it fall apart at the first blow, 
mended it for the third time with a green riband— 
green being the color of hope—and, without testing 
it this time, deputed it to be henceforth a trusty and 
a perfect helmet. So when native zeal and integrity, 
either in nations or in persons, has given way to 
fatigue or contagion, a supernatural assurance need- 
ing no test may take possession of the mind. Plato 
wrote his “Republic” after Athens had succumbed, 
and his “Laws” after Syracuse had disappointed him; 
Neo-Platonism and Christianity became persuasive 
when ancient civic life had lost its savor. A wealth 
of wisdom survived, but little manly courage; a 
dreamful courage of another sort, supernatural faith, 
transposed that wisdom into meekness; and sanctity 
sprouted like the early crocus in the loam under the 
leafless giants of antiquity. 


AR be it from me to suggest that anybody 
ought to exchange his native religion or moral- 
ity for a foreign one: he would be merely 
blighting in himself the only life that was really possi- 
ble. But the traveling thoughts of the pure philoso- 
pher may compare the minds and manners of various 
men; and considering the supernatural world of Pla- 
tonism and Christianity, he may marvel to observe 


¥ 
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how very mundane that supernatural world is, how 
moralistic and romantic, how royal, ecclesiastical, 
legal, and dramatic an apotheosis of national or pious 
ambitions. At best, as in Plotinus, it lifts to cosmic 
dimensions the story of spiritual experience. But how 
shall any detached philosopher believe that the whole 
universe, which may be infinite, is nothing but an en- 
larged edition or an expurgated edition, of human 
life? This is only a daylight religion; the heavens in 
its view are near, and pleasantly habitable by the 
Olympians; the spheres fit the earth like a glove; 
the sky is a tent spread protectingly or shaken puni- 
tively over the human nest. 

In the East the philosopher will remember, there 
are, as it were, night religions, simpler perhaps than 
ours but more metaphysical, inspired by the stars or 
the full moon. Taken as information, their account 
of the other world is no better than ours, but their 
imagination is more disinterested and their ontology 
bolder. ‘They are less afraid that the truth might 
be disconcerting. Is the color which those inhuman 
religions lend to morality less suitable to mankind? 
I am sure that a Hindu, a Moslem, or a Buddhist is 
amply sustained in his home virtues by his traditional 
precepts and rites; he does not need to transpose 
these virtues out of their human sphere; the universe 
can sanction in man the virtues proper to man with- 
out needing to imitate them on its own immeasurable 
scale. 

That was a confused and insolent ambition in Mil- 
ton to justify the ways of God to man. Impartial 
reflection upon ultimate things tends to purify, with- 
out condemning, all the natural passions, because 
being natural, they are inevitable and inherently inno- 
cent, while being oly natural, they are all relative 
and, in a sense, vain. Platonism and Christianity, 
on the contrary, except in a few natural mystics and 
speculative saints, seem to sacrifice ruthlessly one set 
of passions merely in order to intensify another set. 
Ultimate insights cannot change human nature; but 
they may remove that obfuscation which accompanies 
any passion, and a virtuous passion especially, when 
its relativity is not understood. Human nature in- 
cludes intelligence, and cannot therefore be perfected 
without such an illumination, and the equipoise which 
it brings: and this would seem to be a better fruit of 
meditation upon the supernatural than any particular 
regimen to be forced upon mankind in the name of 
heaven. Not that the particular regimen sanctified 
by Platonic and Christian moralists is at all inaccep- 
table; but they did not require any supernatural 
assistance to draw it up. They simply received back 
from revelation the humanism which they had put 
Into it. 








John Mistletoe, XXII. 
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the pride in the job that makes publishing the hap- 
piest of trades. I do not believe adequate credit has 
ever been paid to Alfred Knopf, then serving an 
apprenticeship at Garden City, for his early pro- 
Conrad zeal. Alfred was supposed to be working in 
the Mail Order department, but the legend was that 
he spent all his time writing to Conrad and Gals- 
worthy. Knopf was the author of D. P. and Co’s 
first little biographical booklet about Conrad, printed 
about the end of 1913; it is a pleasant item for the 
Conrad collector, as is also the tiny pamphlet the 
house issued early in 1914 reprinting (for the first 
time in America) the long suppressed preface to the 
Nigger. This latter was Mistletoe’s own hunch; I 
see a trace of his earlier manner in the words “Issued 
by D. P. and Co. for distribution among those inter- 
ested in English literature.” He was then still youth- 
fully concerned about “literature,” which strikes me 
now as amusing, for though frequently damned as 
“literary” he is probably the least so of anyone I 
know, and scrupulously ignorant in that field. Un- 
less a man is just a drain for print he is likely to 
reach a mood when he feels he has read enough 
books, that it is hardly possible for any new book to 
come along that can say anything he has not already 
felt or suspected, and that what he most needs is a 
chance to digest a few of the old ones and make 
some sense out of his own intuitions. 
CHRISTOPHER Morey. 
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Books of Special Interest 


Life Histories of Twins 


TWINS: HEREDITY AND ENVIRON- 
MENT. By NatuanieL D, MiItTTRON 
Hirsch. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1930. 


Reviewed by ARNOLD GESELL 
Yale University 


‘TT study of twins is fast attaining the 
dimensions and status of a sub-science. 
Twins have been investigated from almost 
every angle, — biological, anthropological, 
physiological, medical, and psychological. 
The pioneer psychological investigation dates 
back to Galton, who in 1876 published a 
paper on “The History of Twins as a Crit- 
erion of the Relative Powers of Nature and 
Nurture.” 

In the present volume Dr. Hirsch takes 
up this very problem, using, however, new 
forms of mental measurement which were 
not available to Galton. This study has had 
the encouragement of President Lowell of 
Harvard University and the supervision of 
Professor William McDougall, It is mono- 
graphic in character, but the material is or- 
ganized and treated in a readable manner 
“in the hope that the study may reach some 
small part of the educated public as well as 
the specialist.” 

On the basis of objective criteria, but not 
without the hazards of subjective error, Dr. 
Hirsch established three groups of twins for 
comparative study and experimental analy- 
sis of physical and mental traits. From a 
larger total body of twins, by intentional 
elimination, three groups of twins were se- 
lected: (a) fifty-eight pairs of dissimilar 
twins living under similar environment; 
(b) thirty-eight pairs of similar twins liv- 
ing in similar environment, and (c) twelve 
pairs of similar twins living in dissimilar 
environments, Only like sexed twins were 
studied, to eliminate differences arising from 
sex, For the two major groups the data in- 
clude anthropometric measurements, disease 
history, handwriting, and drawing speci- 
mens, tests of manual and motor ability, and 
educational and intelligence tests. The statis- 
tics are presented in tabular form in the 
body of the volume, accompanied by photo- 
graphs and non-technical comment. 
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Gay TAYLOR 


Ratios of average difference for the va- 
rious items for the ninety-six pairs of twins 
in the two major groups are calculated. 
Heredity and environment are weighed in 
the balance, and the author reads the results 
as follows: 


For the ninety-six pairs of twins in question 
in Table I we can affirm that heredity is about 
five times as important as environment in respect 
to differences in intelligence quotient; about four 
times as important in respect to differences in 
head length; about four times as important in 
respect to differences in height; two and seven- 
tenths times as important in respect to differ- 
ences in weight; about two times as important 
in respect to differences in cephalic index; and 
about one and one-half times as important in re- 
spect to differences in head width. Thus the 
relative importance of heredity versus environ- 
ment in explaining differences varies very sig- 
nificantly in respect to the particular trait or 
form of ability that is measured. 


Approximately one person out of forty- 
seven in the population is of twin origin. 
Left-handedness is present in about four per 
cent of the population at large. Hirsch 
found, however, among fifty-eight pairs of 
dissimilar twins, seven pairs, or twelve per 
cent, with one left-handed member. Among 
forty-three pairs of similar twins, eighteen, 
or forty-two per cent, had left-handed mem- 
bers. These figures are strongly suggestive 
of the secondary role of cultural factors in 
the production of handedness. 

Investigators of the psychology of twins, 
almost without exception, emphasize the pre- 
ponderance of inheritance in the determina- 
tion of mental traits. Hirsch’s conclusions 
are in general harmony with previous studies 
by Galton, Thorndike, Merriman, and 
Lange. Lange’s recent monograph on “Crim- 
inality as Fate” was based on a study of 
criminal twins, both living together and 
apart. He concluded that heredity, though 
not exclusively the cause, was probably the 
most important factor in the occurrence of 
criminality, He was so impressed with the 
social importance of his findings that he 
suggested that the state ought to undertake 
lifelong observations of twins. 

In the monograph by Dr. Hirsch, twins 
have once more served as a touchstone to 
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establish the basic role of inheritance in the 
determination of mental traits. One is left, 
however, with the impression that there is 
some danger in oversimplifying the concepts 
of heredity and environment. The concepts 
should not be too sharply set into dualistic 
contrast. Hirsch’s interesting study gives the 
reader abundant opportunity for speculative- 
ly testing the truth of Galton’s suggestion: 
“Necessitarians may derive new arguments 
from the life history of twins!” 





A Federated Europe 
THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 
By Epovarp Herriot. New York: The 
Viking Press. 1930. $3.50. 
Reviewed by HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


% UEL HOMME!” ejaculated the city 
clerk. 

“Quel homme!” exclaimed the schoolmis- 
tress. 

“Quel homme!” exploded the chauffeur. 

In fact, it appeared to be the universal 
custom in Lyons whenever the name of Her- 
riot was mentioned to cast up the head, the 
eyes, and the hands and fervently expel the 
words, “What a man!” No wonder that 
for twenty-five years his admiring fellow- 
citizens have annually reelected him Mayor 
of the second city of France. And for many 
of those years they have also sent him to 
Paris either as Deputé or as Senator. The 
nation has seconded their opinion by giving 
him a place in numerous cabinets and on 
one occasion calling him to the Premiership. 

With all his myriad public duties, even 
while he was serving on important commit- 
tees in Paris during the week and adminis- 
tering the public business of Lyons on week- 
end visits, he has found time to study and to 
write. Madame Récamier, French litera- 
ture, Soviet Russia, and the philosophy of 
post-war youth, all have been touched and 
clarified by his facile pen. Who more ideal- 
ly qualified, then, to expound to a waiting 
world the mysteries, the desires, and the in- 
hibitions that surround the problem of “The 
United States of Europe”? 

None. Herriot, the French Liberal who 
wore the double laurel of statesmanship and 
literature; Herriot, the collaborator of Bri- 
and, was just the man. Doubtless this was 
the view of the publisheers when they con- 
tracted for the book; doubtless this will be 
the view of the public when it buys the 
book. It was certainly the conviction of this 
reviewer when he first opened the volume. 

Despite this high regard for Herriot— 
perhaps because of it —the book is a dis- 
tinct disappointment. It is wholly unworthy 
of the man. It is not the keen analysis, 
the convincing argument that we expect 
from one of the world’s best known states- 
men, It is such a compilation as might be 
made by a graduate student in one of our 
own universities as a thesis for a Master’s 
degree. But a fraction of the text is Her- 
riot’s. The rest is made up of quotations 
from everybody under Heaven from Plato 
to Poincaré and excerpts from innumerable 
reports whose value is undoubted but which 
make dull reading none the less. 

Only once in a long while does the man 
of political power and statesmanlike insight 
speak through the infinite barrier of com- 
monplace paragraphs. It takes over a hun- 
dred pages for the author to work himself 
up to this: 

“ . . the customs, with its excesses and 
its caprices, is only the outward and visible 
sign of an economic disorder, maintained 
and aggravated by centuries of history. The 
customs barrier is an effect, not a cause. It 
is chimerical to seek to cure a disease by tak- 
ing account only of its external symptoms. 
Customs reform can only be the result of a 
European reorganization” (italics Herriot’s). 

But does the former Premier go on from 
there to attack the problem which he sug- 
gests? He does not. He dawdles with the 
Nordic Administrative Federation and the 
Pan-American Union as affording “useful 
lessons” for Europe. He sings the praises 
of the Little Entente as a regional union 
making for peace and economic progress. 
He strokes the fur of the Italian tomcat un- 
til one can almost hear him purr. Not once 
does he throw himself into a real discussion 
of the things that matter. 

His conclusions are marshalled with due 
dignity under Roman numerals. Most of 
them are innocuous enough. Number IX is 
particularly enlightening: 

“TX. It must be flexible, prudent, and 
patient.” 

One would like to think that Edouard 
Herriot had instructed a secretary to collect 
the historical material to serve as the basis 
of a work on “The United States of Europe” 
and that, through a most regrettable error, 
the secretary’s report was published as the 
master’s opus, 


Turkish Life 


UNVEILED. The Autobiography of a 
Turkish Girl. By SELMA EKREM. New 
York: Ives Washburn. 1930. $3. 


Reviewed by C. C. EDWarps 


"T BREE or four years ago, Halidé Edib 

gave us what was, I think, the first 
autobiography to be written in English by 
a Turkish woman. Now Selma Ekrem 
helps to fill out Halidé Edib’s picture of a 
girl’s life in Turkey. This autobiography 
is less artistic, less well-written, less self- 
conscious; it is not less useful to an under- 
standing of Turkish life. 

Her book begins with her earliest recol- 
lections, in about the year 1906. (No date 
is given, but the year can be fairly accur- 
ately deduced.) To read it is to marvel 
afresh that the vigorous young Turkey of 
today has risen after a racking succession of 
revolution, foreign wars, defeat, and victory 
from the grave of the Sick Man of Europe. 
Miss Ekrem, who is still a young girl, has 
known the closing years of the reign of 
Abdul Hamid; the first and second revolu- 
tions of 1908 and 1909; the Italian War; 
the Balkan War; the Great War; the occu- 
pation of Constantinople by the Allied 
troops; the victory of the little Turkish 
army in Asia Minor over the Greeks, and 
the setting up of the new government un- 
der Mustafa Kemal. Because her father was 
a government official, many of these events 
had an immediate and decisive effect on the 
life of her family. Of necessity, therefore, 
they form the background of her picture. 
But she has wisely resisted the temptation to 
make of her autobiography a history of her 
time. She has given us instead a fresh and 
vivid account of the life of a Turkish family 
of the upper class. By her happy choice of 
detail, she has made her characters stand 
out individual, and essentially human; so 
that the reader recognizes, in this Turkish 
circle, men and women who are akin to his 
own family and friends. 

Her first chapter is entitled “The Shadow 
of Fear.” Constantly in her early years she 
lived in that shadow. In Constantinople, 
under Abdul Hamid, there was fear of the 
Sultan and of the Palace camarilla; in Jeru- 
salem, where her father was Governor, 
there was fear of the Christians: their fan- 
atical sects might at any time flame up into 
warfare one against the other and involve 
the Turkish people in the disaster. During 
the Balkan War, her father was Governor 
of the then Turkish islands of the 4gean. 
There the Greeks were feared; it was the 
Greeks who sailed one morning into the har- 
bor of Mytilene: 

The crescent had gone with the night, pale 
white in its field of red-hot blood. One by one 
my eyes counted the enemy ships, the Greek 
fleet whose arrival we had dreaded. One, two, 
three, another smaller one behind. But the ships 
were endless. Masses of hard gray steel, masses 
of dread. 

By nightfall, the family were prisoners 
of the Greeks. 

At the time of the occupation of Con- 
stantinople, there was fear of the Allied 
soldiers, mingled with a disgust for their 
rowdiness and dissipation. 

. . « The city was covered with cheap cabarets 
where the Allied soldiers could get all the drinks 
they wanted. Every street was filled with reel- 
ing soldiers so that we hated to stay out afte: 
dark. Stamboul had never seen such drinking 
before and the horrors that the Allies brought 
with them. Side by side with these gaudy caba- 
rets bearing foreign names lay the peaceful cof- 
fee-houses where a few wrinkled faces could be 
seen. 

In spite of the shadow of fear, Selma Ek- 
rem led an eager, zestful, individual life. 
As a child she rebelled against the custom 
of centuries, and refused to wear the veil. 
In the face of public disapproval and many 
difficult moments, her parents allowed her 
to follow her own way in this. When she 
was old enough, she went to the American 
college for girls in Constantinople. There 
with girls of many nationalities she studied 
and played under American teachers. There 
she became filled with a longing to visit 
America which was afterwards realized. 

Her book is unequal in interest; but it is 
alive. It is written by a real person who 
has something to say. Though the writing 
is loose and often faulty, it is surprisingly 
good from one who learned her English in 
Turkey. Often a literal translation of a 
Turkish idiom gives quaint and lively em- 
phasis to the narrative. It is a book to be 
read by those who wish to know something 
of the daily life and character of the Turks. 





George Francis Hill, who has just suc- 
ceeded Sir Frederic Kenyon as Director and 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
has been keeper of the department of coins 
and medals at the Museum since 1912. Mr. 
Hill is the author of numerous books on 
numismatics. He has been connected with 
the Museum since 1893. 
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Leading 
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Everywhere 





Rufus 
as the 


Best Life 
of this 
Great | 


Allan Nevins in The Saturday Review 

of Literature: 
“At last we have a biography of Web- 
ster which ranks with the very best 
lives of American statesmen yet writ- 
ten—with Schurz’s Clay, with Bruce’s 
oT and with Beveridge’s Mar- 
shall.” 


Avery Craven in The New York Her- 
ald Tribune: 
“One of the outstanding biographies 
of a decade.” 


cAm er 1 can Claude G. Bowers: 





“Unquestionably the a 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


CLAUDE yy. FLESS 


Fre: 


outstanding biography 
of Daniel Webster.” 


Springfield Republican: 
“Deserves a place on 
the same shelf beside 
Beveridge’s masterly 
biography of John 
Marshall.” 


William E. Dodd in The 

Chicago Tribune: 
“There have been many 
books about ‘the di- 
vine Webster’ but 
there is nowhere quite 
as good a biography as 
the one which now lies before us.” 


William MacDonald in The Nation: 
“Far and away the best biography of 


Third Large Webster that has yet been written.” 

Printing! Charles Willis Thompson in The New 

863 pages be tip: pl of the most thorough- 

With p hotogravure going a yet written in this 
frontispieces and 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President, 
Columbia University: 
“Will take rank with Beveridge’s ‘Life 
of John Marshall’.” 


21 illustrations 


Two Octavo Volumes 
in Box 


$10.00 at all 
Booksellers 








DANIEL 
WEBSTER 


CLAUDE M. FUESS 





Author of 
Choate: Wizard of the Law 


Allen Johnson, Editor, The Diction- 
ary of American Biography: 
“For the first time we have a really 
adequate account of Webster’s career 
with all its lights and shadows.” 


Don Russell in The Chicago Evening 
Post: 
“The most comprehensive biography 
of Webster ever written.” 


James E. Craig in The New York Sun: 
“Illustrates modern 
scholarship at its best... 
it is superior to almost 
any other recent A- 
merican biography. It 
seems destined tostand 
with Beveridge’s ‘Life 
of John Marshall’.” 


CLAUDE & 
FuESS 


The American Mercury: 
“The best biography of 
Webster in print. It 
contains more infor- 
mation about the man 
than any of its prede- 
cessors.” 


The Book-of-the-Month 
Club News: 
“These two volumes 
will unquestionably 
constitute the accepted biography of 
Webster for years to come.” 





Sherwin Lawrence Cook in the Boston 


Transcript: 
“Here is a figure worthy of any pen. 
Andhere is a pen worthy of the figure.” 


William Lyon Phelps: 
“The best biography of this statesman 
that I have ever seen.” 


Elrick B. Davis in Cleveland Press: 
“What Senator Beveridge did for John 
Marshall, Fuess has succeeded in doing 
for Daniel Webster.” 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 
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Looking Backward 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR 

Pretty nearly every present-day writer 
who has any affiliation with the so-called 
“intellectuals”—I use that unhappy word 
only because I know of no equivalent—and 
who touches on the World War in any way 
takes it for granted that the participation 
of the United States in the war was un- 
warranted and that, as we look back, it 
clearly appears that we should have washed 
our hands of the whole matter. To take 
an illustration at random I have just fin- 
ished reading Miss Helen Hull’s novel “The 
Asking Price,” which has impressed me 
as exceptionally acute and penetrating in 
its analyses of character: I notice that the 
author virtually assumes it as-too plain for 
discussion that her protagonist’s attempt to 
keep himself “above the battle” was the 
only sensible course and that his wife and 
his faculty colleagues were altogether per- 
verse in backing the government, Almost 
every contributor to the Saturday Review 
who refers to the war at all takes a similar 
attitude. Thus Mr, Harlan Hatcher, in 
what seemed to me for the most part an 
exceptionally careful and _ well-balanced 
article entitled “As a Man Thinketh” (pub- 
lished in the Saturday Review for January 
18, 1930) says of his generation, “We were 
high school students when it [i. ¢., the war] 
began; we were ready for college when 
our country went mad; we have reached 
maturity in the disillusioning years which 
have followed.” 

The plain implication of these remarks 
and of the multitude like them is that it 
was a mistake for the United States to go 
into the war. It would, of course, be dan- 
gerous for a person no better informed than 
I am to assume to dogmatize on the broad 
question thus presented. One aspect of the 
matter, however; seems to me clear. Had 
the United States not gone in, Germany 


, 


Points of View 


would in all probability have won the 
war. If the United States ought not to 
have gone in, this can only be because a 
German victory, if not positively advantage- 
ous to the United States, would at least 
have been for America a matter of com- 
parative indifference. Such a view is, of 
course, perfectly intelligible, but the num- 
ber of persons ready to take it in cold blood 
is comparatively small, What the writers 
to whom I refer seem not to appreciate is, 
that, if they are not ready to take that 
position, their attempts to decry our par- 
ticipation in the war are misconceived. 
Most of these writers, so far as I can 
judge, base their attitude towards the war 
not so much on any theory that, as it now 
turns out, the United States backed the 
wrong horse, as on the feeling that the war 
was a nasty, vulgar thing which nobody 
of sensibility should have had anything to 
do with. It is this superficial attitude that 
I should like to see called in question by 
someone whose weight and standing is such 
as to assure him a hearing. I believe that 
the Saturday Review would greatly promote 
the cause of clear thinking if it would in- 
vite such a writer to point out that the 
issue as to the participation of the United 
States in the war is a narrow one. The 
question is not whether, if the infirmities 
of human nature on one side or the other 
had been less pronounced, affairs might 
have been so ordered that the war would 
not have come at all or that, if it had come, 
no necessity for American participation 
would have arisen. Neither are the merits 
of the original controversy as between the 
Allies and the Central Powers at all de- 
cisive. The sole question is whether, the 
situation being what it was in April, 1917, 
—never mind who or what was to blame— 
it was expedient for America to stand aside, 
suffer the Allies to be crushed and assume 
the risk of being obliged later to engage 
single-handed in a contest with a triumphant 
Germany. Anyone who is prepared to an- 
swer that question in the affirmative is en- 


titled to say that the course taken by the 
United States was a mistake. Unless a 
writer, however, has thought the thing 
through and has come to that conclusion, 
he has no right blandly to assume that 
America “went mad” when she decided to 
go into the war. 

Anything conducing to accurate thinking 
on this subject will be of value in clearing 
the air of what, I must confess, seems to 
me a vast volume of gas, and I believe that 
the Saturday Review is peculiarly qualified 
to render this service. 

HaroLp §S. Davis. 


Dickinsoniana 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Miss Genevieve Taggard’s attempt to 
show (page 152 of “The Life and Mind of 
Emily Dickinson) that the phonetic spelling 
“Vevay” in one of Emily’s poems had 
emanated from a misspelling by George 
Gould, loses its plausibility in light of the 
fact that Emily’s close friend, Samuel 
Bowles, wrote three letters from ‘“Vevay, 
Switzerland” in September 1862, one of 
them (September 22) addressed to the 
Springfield Republican which Emily read. 
(See pages 378-382 in “The Life and Times 
of Samuel Bowles,” Vol. 1.) Mr. Bowles’s 
descriptions of Switzerland, the Alps, and 
the passes into Italy seem to have been the 
inspiration of Emily’s poem, “Our lives are 
Swiss.” With no grounds for doing so, 
Miss Taggard quotes the entire poem (page 
146) as evidence that Emily Dickinson’s 
imagination was following George Gould’s 
journey through Europe. 

Miss Taggard makes an argument of the 
point that since Emily learned the name and 
address of the unsigned author of “Letter to 
a Young Contributor” in the Aélantic 
Monthly for April 1862, and since she wrote 
a letter the same month directly to Mr. 
Higginson in Worcester, she must have been 
informed of Mr. Higginson’s identity and 
residence by George Gould who was in Wor- 
cester at the time (page 15). And on page 
355 Miss Taggard refers to Josephine Pol- 
litt’s book, “Emily Dickinson: The Human 
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Background of Her Poetry,” with these 
words: “It is implied that Emily knew from 
the Springfield Republican the identity of 
the author of a ‘Letter to a Young Con. 
tributor,’ published in the Aflantic, April 
1862. Two persons, one of them myself, 
have found not one line in the Springfield 
Republican concerning the authorship of 
this article.” If Miss Taggard and her 
assistant had looked carefully, they would 
have read the review of the April issue of 
the Atlantic in the Springfield Republican, 
March 29, 1862, page 2, column 2. That 
review begins: “The Atlantic Monthly for 
April is one of the best numbers ever issued ; 
not of that popular periodical merely, but 
of magazine literature since its first incep- 
tion, It is full of rich thoughts clothed in 
well-chosen words; the ripe fruits of cul. 
ture, presented with admirable taste. Its 
leading article, T. W. Higginson’s Letter to 
a Young Contributor, ought to be read by 
all the would-be authors of the land, al- 
though such a circulation would surpass 
that of the New York Ledger or any other 
periodical whatever. It is a test of latent 
power. Whoever rises from its thorough 
perusal strengthened and encouraged, may 
be reasonably certain of ultimate success,” 
Here, in the newspaper in whose opinions 
Emily Dickinson had confidence, she read 
the name of Higginson. Here is the reason 
for her choice of Mr. Higginson as her 
literary mentor. In a sense the choice was 
not so much hers as the Republican’s, 
seconded by her own good judgment. This 
impressive recommendation of Mr. Higgin- 
son’s article as “a test of latent power” for 
“all the would-be authors in the land” is 
what moved Emily to write her first letter 
to Mr. Higginson on April 15, 1862. All 
of Miss Taggard’s explanations and psy- 
chologizings and questionings of the rea- 
sons for Emily’s choice of Mr. Higginson 
(pages 8 to 16) fall beside the point. 
FREDERICK J. POHL. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Demon of the Absolute 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In your interesting editorial on “Stand- 
ards” some time ago, it seems to me that the 
issue was falsely drawn. 

If I understand this editorial aright, the 
critical controversy now in progress is to 
be viewed as one between humanists or tra- 
ditionalists who stand for absolute truth and 
the journalists or historians of the present 
who stand for relative truth. I appear to 
accept these battle lines myself: “Truth ab- 
solute and truth relative have been, as Mr. 
Norman Foerster justly says, at the bottom 
of the critical warfare fought so briskly in 
American literary journals for the past 
year.” 

I did not say this in the Bookman arti- 
cle to which you refer, nor, so far as I re- 
call, anywhere else. Furthermore, the sen- 
tence is ambiguous. Does it mean that the 
problem of the absolute and the relative has 
been the problem underlying the whole con- 
troversy? This is true enough. Or does 
it mean that one side in the controversy has 
stood for absolute truth and the other for 
relative truth? In its context this is what 
the sentence does seem to convey, and this 
I conceive to be false. 

As Irving Babbitt and others have said, 
humanism seeks the mean between the ex- 
tremes of the absolute and the relative. 
Humanism fully concurs in your own as- 
sertion, “Absolute truth there may be, but 
in its pure form it is never known in this 
world.” If I may quote myself, to offset 
your alleged quotation, in the preface to 
“Humanism and America” I remarked: “No 
doubt the truth an sich is hopelessly elusive, 
but the attainment of provisional or human 
truth is the reward of courage and labor.” 
The humanists do not stand for absolute 
truth as opposed to relative truth; they 
stand for provisional truth as opposed to 
both absolutely fixed and absolutely gelative 
truth. 

The great danger today is not, I think, 
that which you point to, “the tyranny of 
fixed opinion.” I see no sign of this danger 
even among the humanists, who disagree 
abundantly with one another. The great 
danger is rather the tyranny of no-opinion, 
a tyranny from which we have suffered 
enough in recent years, as the public has 
begun to discover. There is little to be 
gained today by talking of the stiffening of 
truth into “a cocoon of rigid principle from 
which the butterfly can never hatch.” 
Nothing of the sort has ever happened in 
human history, nor do humanists wish to 
make it happen. Nor would it be sensible 
to speak of a cocoon of rigid relativity 
from which the butterfly can never hatch. 
The tyranny of no-opinion cannot last, and 
that is what is giving humanism its chance. 

NORMAN FOERSTER. 
University of Iowa. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received, 


Belles Lettres 


REVOLT IN THE ARTS. By OLiver M. 

SAYLER. Brentano’s. 1930. $3.50. 

This “survey of the creation, distribution, 
and appreciation of art in America” is 
divided into two sections, One half is a 
rapid, comprehensive survey of the new 
movements today in all the arts: it deals 
with the nature of the “revolt” and its im- 
plications. The other half, which is called 
A Field Survey, is a series of statements 
from “leading exponents” of the arts: 
though in this collection the genuinely dis- 
tinguished people outweigh the complete 
nonentities who so often make up such 
symposia, it is quite worthless, 

“As for Mr. Sayler’s own essay, he has 
attempted to do in a synoptic survey what 
Mr. Sheldon Cheney has essayed more 
monumentally in his books on modern archi- 
tecture and modern art: he has Mr. Cheney’s 
passion and ready convictions: likewise he 
has some of Mr. Cheney’s faults, his too 
facile approval, “too soon made glad, too 
easily impressed”; and, apart from this, he 
does not appraise with any rigor the dif- 
ficulties of producing genuine art in a 
society governed by pecuniary standards and 
given to conspicuous waste. But the value 
of a book like this lies in the questions it 
raises, not in those which it solves; and it 
is Mr. Sayler’s merit to raise interesting 
questions on every page of his own discus- 


sion. 


Tue ArTHURIAN LEGEND 1N Itauian Lit- 
ERATURE. By Edmund G. Gardner. Dutton. 
$3.75. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE Rexicious Drama. By 
R. H. U. Bloor. Beacon Press. $1.10. 

Liserty AND Reticion. By Sydney Herbert 
Mellone. Beacon Press. $1.50. 

Tue Divine ELEMENT IN ArT AND LITERATURE. 
By William Lawrence Schroeder. Beacon 
Press. $1.50. 

American Criticat Essays. Edited by Norman 
Foerster. Oxford. 80 cents net. 

AppiTIONAL CHAPTERS ON THomas Cooper. By 
Maurice Kelley. Orono, Me.: University 
Press. $1. 


Biography 

War Letrers oF FALLEN ENGLIisHMEN. Edited 
by Lawrence Housman, Dutton. $3. 

A Wittsuire CuiLtpHoop. By Ida Gandy. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. 

MaINn-TRAVELLED Roaps. By Hamlin Garlard. 
Illustrated by Constance Garland. Harpers. 
$3. 

Encuisx Broops. By Roger Vasdon. Graphic. 

Lire oF Lincotn. By William H. Herndon. 
Boni. $2.50. 

WILLA CATHER. By René Rapin, McBride. 
$1.50 net. 

Messatina. By H. Stadelmann. Dutton. $5. 

Tue Boox or My Lire. By Jerome Cardan. 
Dutton. $3.50. 

Tue Memories AND CoRRESPONDENCE OF Mme. 
D’Epinay. Translated by E. G. Allingham. 
Dial. 

Tue Mepici. By G. F. Young. Modern Lib- 
ary. 9§ cents. 

Ricuarp Henry Tierney. By Francis Talbot. 
New York: American Press. 

Lazare Saminsky. By Domenico de Paoli, 
Leigh Henry, Leonida Sabaneyeff, Joseph 
Yasser, and Leonballas Block. 

Catirornia Grincos. By H. A. Van Coenen 
Torchiana. San Francisco: Elder. $2.50. 


Fiction 
LONG BONDAGE. By DOoNaALp JosEPH. 

Stokes. 1930. $2.50. 

Examined in retrospect, this novel is 
lightweight, though as we are reading, we 
continually expect something of interest to 
develop within a few pages. Mr. Joseph 
seldom surprises us, except by an occasional 
magnificent infelicity, such as the death of 
Nathan or that of Malcolm. Usually he is 
content with the obvious, and he apparently 
cares little whether that obvious is apposite 
or helpful. Furthermore, his novel lacks 
point: Mr. Joseph seems to be laboring 
under some idea, but we never find out 
what it is. 

The narrative covers the first forty years 
in the life of Lucy Lannerton, a Southern 
belle. The lives of her parents have been 
unhappy, the mother dying from the in- 
dignity and shock of the father’s infidelity. 
Lucy, too, finds her husband unfaithful, but 
she continues life under his roof; some years 
later he is accidentally shot during the 
manoeuvers of the local militia. Her two 
sons die; one of heart disease, the other by 
drowning. Through all this intended 
tragedy the memory of Lucy’s one great 
love lives with her, and on the last page she 
finds happiness with the one who has been 
waiting all the long, long years. The plot 








Many of them will be reviewed later. 


is unbalanced and badly motivated, and the 
characters are quite without distinction. 


MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION. By Lioyp 
C. Dovucias. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
& Colby. 1930. 

The jacket of this book describes it 
vaguely but not unfairly as “a novel of 
strong color and varied interests—dealing 
with strange, transforming life forces.” 
The writer, an American clergyman in 
Montreal, attempts in it to show how one 
may live powerfully and gloriously by ab- 
sorbing other personalities into one’s own. 
His characters are vividly portrayed, al- 
though his central figure becomes somewhat 
misty and withdrawn as the tale unfolds. 
With its hospital background deftly and 
understandingly drawn, the story is told 
with dramatic effect, and although essenti- 
ally tractiferous, it is wholly free from ex- 
hortation and harangue. The idea of 
achieving a magnificent personality is not 
new, but Dr. Douglas’s method is quite 
different from that of the personality 
racketeers, and no commercialism soils it. 
It is a readable and refreshing story, with 
an unusual message. 


MR. GUMBLE SITS UP. By Dovuctas 

Durkin, Liveright. 1930. $2. 

This is an ambitious tale, using fantasy 
and symbolism to put forth an obscure 
message. Some readers will say there is 
no message; others that there is one of real 
significance. A novel suffers when every 
reading results in a radically individual 
interpretation; with such variety, the sus- 
picion is inevitable that the book may 
really mean nothing at all. 

Meaning aside, “Mr. Gumble Sits Up” is 
a simple little tale of a man who during 
his own funeral sat up suddenly and de- 
manded to be readmitted to life. But the 
living would have none of him. His wife, 
his debts, his trade—these things he aband- 
oned, therefore, and wandered in search of 
something vague, something to be decided 
upon as he went on, down the length of 
the road that led away from his village. 
He met some uphappiness, some pleasure— 
and finally his end. Such is the straight- 
forward, hardly unconventional framework 
of the story. But, in contrast, the impres- 
sion that we get from the events and the 
characters is not straightforward. We are 
made to feel that the surface is nothing, 
hardly real, and that below the surface is 
the true meaning, the ironic mystery of life. 
But we never really get to these substrata, 
for all that their presence is inescapably 
felt. Thus a superficially simple tale de- 
mands interpretations that range far and 
deep. 

Mr. Durkin writes with some affectation. 
His sentences boom and echo a bit too 
loudly. But he has a warm and sympathetic 
spirit, and he makes Mr. Gumble a most 
delightful character. There is a pleasant 
glow of well being emanating from most 
of the scenes and the characters, and we 
are inclined to chuckle and smile as we read. 
Every so often we are brought up short by 
an extra heavy chunk of sententiousness, or 
by a too clever phrase. But in general the 
book makes good reading, for as we go 
along we forgive the preciousness and the 
obscurity. Only at the end do we realize 
that we have not the slightest idea of what 
Mr. Durkin is driving at. 


THE THIRD DAY. By GEorGE Man- 
NING-SANDERS. Liveright. 1930. $2.50. 
The invention with which Mr. Manning- 

Sanders begins his second novel is not new, 

but its use has been honorable and its fresh- 

ness remains unimpaired. As “The Third 

Day” is a comedy of resurrection, it must 

of course begin with the apparent death of 

its hero—a death compassed in satisfactory 
if not wholly convincing fashion by the 
painter Humphrey Daine, who sets fire to 
his house, places a convenient skeleton in his 
bed, and flees to begin a new life elsewhere. 

The wanderings of the first few days over, 

he is glad to settle in a small village as a 

laborer, though he soon finds his new exis- 

tence no more free of anxiety than the old 
in which he suffered so much. In fact the in- 
habitants of St. Raime’s, the parish in which 
he finds sanctuary, as presented by Mr. 
Manning-Sanders are second only in general 
unpleasantness to the far from merry villa- 
gers of Mr. T. F. Powys. The trials and tri- 
bulations of a young man supposedly af- 
flicted with amnesia, the subject of universal 
suspicion and endless gossip, can easily be 


(Continued on- page 525) 
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Pre-War America 


The new volume of “Our Times” 


by Mark Sullivan 


“The first of these volumes seemed to be un- 
beatable. The second seemed to be a supreme 
effort. But this third-is the best of all.” 
‘ —WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
in The Saturday Review of Literature, 
563 pages, 200 illustrations, $5.00 


Nelson W. Aldrich Lone Cowboy 


Jeb 


Stuart Leader in American Politics My Life Story 
by N. W. Stephenson by Will James 

by Captain John W, “A biography of sure touch and ot 
Thomason deep understanding. Professor ery nothing 
“Asplendidbook... one Stephenson is one of the most more delightful. . . . It's 
of the best of American illuminating of present-day a great story.” 
military biographies.” biographers. ; —St, Louis Post Dispatch, 

—New York Sun. —Boston Evening Transcript. With 60 drawings by the 
Illustrated by the author. $5.00 With frontispiece. 489 pages. $5.00 author. $2.75 


On Forsyte 'Change 


by John Galsworthy 

“The appearance of a Galsworthy item is a 
sufficiently momentous event, but the reap- 
pearance of the. Forsyte family brings the 
pleasure of a reunion.’"—The Bookman. 
Nineteen stories, 285 pages $2.50 


The Path to Peace 


by Nicholas Murray Butler 
President, Columbia University 
“He brings to Americans a wide, accurate 
knowledge of European conditions in this 
book.” 

—The Emporia Gazette. $2.50 


The Coming of the War: 
1914 by Bernadotte E, Schmitt 
editor The Journal of Modern History 


“‘It is thorough, clear, and readable, sane 
and essentially sound. Professor Schmitt's 
work is really monumental.” 


A Roving Commission 
My Early Life 

by Winston S. Churchill 

author of “ The World Crisis,”’ etc. 


“Churchill's pages move with the dash and 
sparkle of a cavalry charge... . A brilliant 
book, with a notable style and a graphic tale 
to tell.” —New York World. 


illustrated. $3.50 
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THE LIMESTONE TREE 


The author of The Three Black Pennys has 
turned to Kentucky for the scene of this latest 
novel. Gabriel Sash returns from the Indian 
country, marries and disappears—but his spirit 
remains. [his is his story and that of his de- 
scendants, rising from poverty to the wealth of 
a great blue-grass estate. It tells how they fought 
and loved; of their part in the Civil W ar; and 
how the spirit of the wilderness hunter appeared 
once again towards the end of the century. It is 
a brilliant chronicle of a family, and a history of 
Kentucky through more than a hundred years. 
With a pictorial jacket by George Annand. 
5% x 754, 380pp. 


$2.50 at the Better Bookshops 
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Why Educators 
and Writers Hail 
the WINSTON 


as the “Finest 
Modern Dictionary’ 


VEN if you are not a 

professional author or 
teacher, you want the dic- 
tionary you occasionally 
use to have all the up-to- 
date advantages demand- 
ed by authors and teach- 
ers—the advantages 
listed below. That the 
Winston leads every 
other dictionary in its 
field is shown by the 
fact that 94% of its 
buyers already owned 
other dictionaries. 
Read the five reasons 
that dictionary “con- 
noisseurs” give for 
their choice. 



















More Modern 

Thousands of 

newly current 
words; scientific, war, 
aviation and other 
terms. 


More Complete 





One-reference 
definitions of over 
100,000 words. 3,000 il- TRIBUTES 
lustrations. a . 
l am impressed 
Authoritative by its scholarship, 


Edited by its simplicity and 


Henry Semper Canny 


Wu. Donce Lewis 


Tuomas Kire Brown, Jr. 


particularly the in- 
clusion in it of the 
new words of the 
last decade,” 
Edwin A. Alder- 
man, President of 
the University of 
V irginia. 


More Convenient 

1,500 pages on Bible 

paper. Easy to handle 
6% x 8% ins. Only 3% Ibs. Ref- 


erence words two lines high 


More Encyclopedic 
S$) 32-page Atlas of World 
in 


New words make 
it espec ially use- 
ful, Booth Tark- 
colors. Foreign | ington. 
Words, Persons and Places, etc 
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Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION—Price $5.00 


Gote your Bookseller's and examine this New 
Kind of Dictionary—or mail this coupon to 
us and examine it entirely free. So conh- 
dent are we that you will be amazed 
and delighted that we will send 
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Sinclair Lewis and the Nobel Prize 


* 


By Ertk AXEL KaRLFELDT 


Permanent Secretary of the Swedish Academy 


Translated by Nasorn Hepin 


HIS year’s Nobel prize winner in litera- 

ture is a native of a part of America 
which for a long time has had Swedish con- 
tacts. He was born at Sauk Centre, a place 
of about two or three thousand inhabitants 
in the great wheat and barley land of 
Minnesota. He describes the place in his 
novel “Main Street,” though there it is 
called Gopher Prairie. 

It is the great prairie, an undulating land 
with lakes and oak groves, that has pro- 
duced the little city and many others exactly 
like it. The pioneers have had need of 
places where to sell their grain, stores for 
their supplies, banks for their mortgage 
loans, physicians for their bodies, and clergy- 
men for their souls. There is codperation 
between the country and the city and at the 
same time conflict. Does the city exist for 
the sake of the country, or the country for 
the city? 

The prairie makes its power felt. During 
the winters, long and cold as ours, terrific 
storms dump their snow in the wide streets, 
between low and shabby houses. The sum- 
mer scorches with an intense heat and the 
city stinks, because it lacks both sewers and 
street cleaning. But yet the city, of course, 
feels its superiority; it is the flower of the 
prairie. It has the economic threads in its 
hands and it is the focus of civilization; a 
concentrated, proud America amidst these 
uncouth serfs of foreign origin, Germans 
and Scandinavians. 

Thus the city lives happily in its self- 
confidence, and its belief in true democracy, 
which does not exclude a proper classifica- 
tion of the people; its faith in a sound busi- 
ness morality, and the blessings of being 
motorized, for there are many Fords on 
Main Street. 

To this city comes a young woman, filled 
with rebellious emotions, She wants to re- 
form the city, inside and out, but fails com- 
pletely and comes near perishing in the at- 
tempt. 

As a description of life in a small town, 
“Main Street” is certainly one of the best 
To be sure the city is first 
could, as a 


ever written. 
and foremost American, but 
spiritual milieu, be situated just as well in 
Europe. No one of us has suffered as much 
as Mr. Lewis, however, from its ugliness 
and bigotry. The strong satire has aroused 
protests locally, but one does not need to be 
keen-sighted to see the tolerant strain in 
this sketch of his native city and its people. 

Back of the puffed-up complacency of 
Gopher Prairie lurks, however, jealousy. 
At the edge of the plain stand cities like 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, already little 
metropolitan centers with their skyscraper 
windows gleaming in the sunlight or the 
evening’s electricity. Gopher Prairie wants 
to be like them and finds the time ripe for 
a campaign of progress, based on the ris- 
ing war price of wheat. A stump speaker 
is imported, a real rabble-rouser of the pep- 
piest kind, and with blatant eloquence he 
demonstrates that nothing will be easier than 
for Gopher Prairie to take the lead and ar- 
rive in the 200,000 class. 

Mr. Babbitt, —George Follansbee Bab- 


*(Address at the Nobel Festival, Dec. 10, 1930) 


What ENGLAND says of HENRY ‘CHANNON’S 





PARADISE CITY 


THE NEW STATESMAN: 
"A clever and original book. 
which gives to Paradise City as sparkling a place 
on the map as Venice and Rome.” 

HAROLD NICHOLSON in the LONDON 


EXPRESS: 
“Warmly 


framework, Mr. Channon has woven a gay pat- 
tern of types and eccentrics.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 

"He would be dull indeed who would fail to enjoy 
this excellent story.” 

METHODIST TIMES: 

“Paradise City is a captivating story. 
book to enjoy.” 

THE STAR: 

“Delightful to read." 


PARADISE CITY 


is the Dutton Prize Book for January. 
lightful example of an advanced mode in Ameri- 
ean fiction which marks Henry Channon as a 
rising star in American letters. 


His is a magic pen 


recommended. Within an_ ingenious 


This is a 


It is a de- 





$2.50 at all bookstores 


bitt—is the happy denizen of such a city. 
It is called Zenith, but probably cannot be 
found on the map under this name. This 
city with its enlarged horizons hereafter 
becomes the starting point for Mr. Lewis’s 
critical raids into the territories of Ameri- 
canism, The city is a hundred times as 
large as Gopher Prairie and, therefore, a 
hundred times richer in hundred per cent 
Americanism and a hundred times as satis- 
fied with itself and the enchantment of its 
optimism and progressive spirit is embodied 
in George F. Babbitt. 

As a matter of fact, it is probable that 
Babbitt approaches the ideal of an American 
popular hero of the middle class. The re- 
lativity of business morals as well as pri- 
vate rules of conduct is for him an accepted 
article of faith, and without hesitation he 
considers God’s purpose with man to be that 
he should work, increase his income, and 
enjoy modern improvements. These com- 
mandments he feels he obeys and he there- 
fore lives in complete harmony with himself 
and society. 

His profession, real estate, is the highest 
in existence and his house near the city with 
its tree and lawn, is standard, inside and out. 
His motor car is of the make that corre- 
sponds to his position and in it he whizzes 
through the streets, proud as a young hero 
amidst the dangers of traffic. His family 
life also corresponds to the bourgeois aver- 
age. He has a wife who has become used 
to his masculine grumblings at home and 
the children are impertinent, but that is 
what one expects. 

He enjoys excellent health, is well-fed and 
thriving, alert and good-natured. His daily 
lunches at the club are feasts of instructive 
business conversations, and stimulating anec- 
dotes; he is sociable and winning. Babbitt 
is furthermore a man with the gift of speech. 
He has learned all the national slogans and 
whirls them about with his flowing tongue 
in his popular talks before clubs and mass 
meetings. Not even for the most elevated 
spirituality does he lack sympathy. He 
basks in the company of the noted poet, 
Cholmondeley Frink, who concentrates his 
genius on the composition of _ striking, 
rhymed advertisements for various firms and 
thereby earns a good annual income. 

Thus Babbitt lives the life of the irre- 
proachable citizen, conscious of his respec- 
tability. But the jealousy of the gods broods 
over a mortal, whose happiness grows too 
great. A soul such as Babbitt’s is, of course, 
incapable of growth; it is a ready-made ar- 
ticle from the start. Then Babbitt dis- 
covers that he has tendencies toward vice 
which he has neglected—but not wholly, one 
ought to add. As he approaches fifty, he 
hastens to make up for the neglect. He 
enters an irregular relationship and joins 
a frivolous gang of youths, in which he 
plays the role of a generous sugar daddy. 
But his deeds find him out. His lunches at 
the club become more and more painful 
through the silence of his friends and their 
aloofness, They give him hints that he is 
spoiling his chance of future membership in 
the committee of progress, Here it is nat- 
urally New York and Chicago that loom be- 
fore him. He then succeeds in recovering his 
better self and it is edifying to see him kneel 
in the sacristy of his church, where the pas- 
tor gives him absolution. And then Bab- 
bitt can once more devote himself to the 
Sunday school and other socially useful ac- 
tivities. His story ends as it began. 

That it is institutions as representatives of 
false ideas that Mr. Lewis wants to get at 
with his satire and not individuals, he has 
indicated. It is then a triumph for his art, 
a triumph almost unique in literature, that 
he has been able to make this Babbitt, who 
fatalistically lives within the borders of an 
earthbound, but at the same time pompous, 
utilitarianism, an almost lovable individual. 

Babbitt is naive and a believer who speaks 
up for his faith. At bottom there is nothing 
wrong with the man and he is so festively 
refreshing that he almost serves as a re- 
commendation for American snap and vi- 
tality. There are bounders and Philistines 
in all countries and one can only wish that 
they were half as amusing as Babbitt. 

To the splendor of the figure, as well as 
that of other speaking characters in the 
book, Mr. Lewis has added his unparalleled 
gift of words. Listen, for example to the 
conversation of a few commercial travelers, 
sitting together in a compartment on the ex- 
press to New York. An unsuspected halo 
falls over the profession of selling. ‘Their 
romantic hero was no longer the knight, 
the itinerant poet, or the cow boy, but the 


great sales manager, who had an ‘Analysis 
of the Sales Problems, on his glass top 
desk, whose title of nobility was his rank as 
‘professor of business administration,’ and 
who with all his young cohorts devoted. him- 
self to the universal profession of selling— 
not selling anything special to or for any- 
body in particular, but just to Sell.” ; 

Martin Arrowsmith is a work of a more 
serious nature. Lewis has here attempted 
to represent the medical profession and sci- 
ence in all its manifestations. As is well- 
known, American research in the natural 
sciences, physics, chemistry, and medicine, 
ranks with the best of our age, and it has 
several times been greeted as such from this 
very platform. Tremendous resources have 
been placed at its command. Richly en- 
dowed institutions work without ceasing on 
its development. 

That even here a certain number of specu- 
lative purposes want to take advantage of 
their opportunities may be regarded as in- 
evitable. Private industries are on the alert 
for scientific discoveries, and want to profit 
by them before they have been tested and 
finally established. The bacteriologist, for 
instance, searches with infinite pain for vac- 
cines to cure wide-spred diseases and the 
chemical manufacturer wants to snatch them 
prematurely from his hand for mass pro- 
duction. 

Under the guidance of a gifted and con- 
scientious teacher, Martin Arrowsmith de- 
velops into one of the idealists of science 
and the tragedy of his life as a research 
worker is that that after making an impor- 
tant discovery, he delays its announcement 
for renewed tests until he is preceded by a 
Frenchman in the Pasteur Institute. 

The book contains a rich gallery of dif- 
ferent medical types. There we have the 
hum of the medical schools with their quar- 
reling and intriguing professors, Then there 
is the unpretentious country physician, re- 
membered from Main Street, who regards it 
as an honor to merge with his clientéle and 
become their support and solace. Then we 
have the shrewd organizer of public health 
and general welfare, who works himself up 
into popular favor and political power. 
Next we have the large institutes with their 
apparently royally independent investigators, 
but under a management, which to a certain 
extent must take into consideration the com- 
mercial interests of the donors and drive the 
staff to forced work for the honor of the 
institution. 

Above these types rises Arrowsmith’s 
teacher, the exiled German Jew, Gottlieb, 
who is drawn with a warmth and admira- 
tion that seem to indicate a living model. 
He is an incorruptibly honest servant of sci- 
ence, but at the same time a resentful an- 
archist and a stand-offish misanthrope, who 
doubts that the humanity, whose benefactor 
he is, amounts to as much as the animals he 
kills with his experiments. Further we meet 
Gustaf Sondelius, a glorious Titan, who 
with singing courage, pursues pests in their 
lairs throughout the world; exterminates 
poisonous rats, and burns infected villages, 
drinks, and preaches his gospel that hygiene 
will kill the medical art. 

Simultaneously runs the personal history 
of Martin Arrowsmith. Lewis is much too 
clever to make his characters without biem- 
ish and this man Martin suffers from faults 
which at times seem obstructive to his de- 
velopment, both as a man and as a scien- 
tist. His best help as a restless and irreso- 
lute young man, he gets from a little woman 
he has encountered at some hospital, where 
she was a menial, and he begins to drift 
about the country as an unsuccessful medical 
student, he looks her up in a little village 
in the far west, and there she becomes his 
wife, She is a devoted and simple soul, who 
demands nothing and who patiently waits 
in her solitude, when bewitched by the siren 
of science, her husband loses himself in the 
labyrinths of his work. 

Later she accompanies him and Sondelius 
to the pest infected island, where Arrow- 
smith wants to test his serum, and her death 
in the abandoned hut, while her husband 
listens distractedly to another and more 
earthy siren than that of science, seems like a 
poetically crowning final act to a life of 
primitive self-sacrificing femininity, 

The book is full of admirable learning 
which is certified by experts as accurate. 
Though master of light-winged words, 
Lewis is least of all superficial when it 
comes to the foundations of his art. His 
study of details is always careful and thor- 
ough as that of such a scientist as Arrow- 
smith or Gottlieb and in this work he has 
built a monument to the profession of his 
own father, that of the physician, which cer- 
tainly is not set up by a charlatan or a fakir. 

His big novel “Elmer Gantry” is like a 
surgical operation on one of the most deli- 
cate parts of the social body. Presumably 
it would not pay to search anywhere in the 
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world for the old Puritanical virtues, but 
possibly one might find in some of the oldest 
corners of America a remnant of the sect, 
which regarded it as a sin to remarry, once 
it had pleased God to make one a widower 
or widow, or wicked to lend money at in- 
terest. But otherwise America has no doubt 
had to moderate its religious rigidity. To 
what extent a preacher like Elmer Gantry 
is common over there, we cannot here have 
the slightest idea, Neither his slap-dash 
style of preaching with his cocky, pugilis- 
tic manners—Hello Mr. Devil!—or his suc- 
cessful collecting of money and men inside 
the gates of the church, can hide the sad 
fact that he is an unusually foul fish and 
Mr. Lewis has neither wished to or been 
able to give him any attractive traits. But 
as description the book is a feat of strength, 
genuine and powerful, and its full flavored, 
sombre satire has a devastating effect. It 
ought to be unnecessary to point out that 
hypocrisy thrives a little everywhere and 
that anyone who attacks it at such a close 
range places himself before a hydra with 
many heads. 

Sinclair Lewis’s latest work is called 
“Dodsworth.” Of the family we have pre- 
viously caught glimpses in his books as one 
of the most aristocratic in Zenith—a circle 
where no Babbitt ever gains admission. 
“Most aristocratic,” probably often means 
in America “richest,” but Sam Dodsworth 
is both aristocratic and rich. He _ notices 
even after 300 years the English blood in 
his veins and wants to know the land of his 
ancestors. He is an American, but not a 
jingo. With him travels his wife, Fran. 
She is already over forty while he is fifty. 
She is a cool beauty, “virginal as the West 
wind,” though she has grown children, In 
the European atmosphere she blossoms out 
as a brilliant flower of luxury, reveling in 
vanity, pleasure, and selfishness, She goes so 
far that the quiet man who loves her must 
leave her to her fate. 

But once alone he meditates on the pro- 
blem “Europe-America” and as a real busi- 
ness man he wants to clear up his accounts 
with both. He thinks of many things, hon- 
estly and without prejudice. One of his 
observations is that the very soil in Europe 
has some of the old-time quiet, which 
America, the land of restless record-hunters, 
lacks, But America is the land of youth 
and daring experiments. And when he re- 
turns there, we understand that the heart 
of Sinclair Lewis follows him. 

Yes, Sinclair Lewis is an American. He 
writes the new language—American—as 
one of the representatives of 110,000,000 
souls, He asks us to consider that this na- 
tion is not yet finished or melted down; 
that it is still in the turbulent years of ado- 
lescence. 

The new great American literature has 
started with national self-criticism, It is a 
sign of health. Sinclair Lewis has the 
blessed gift of wielding his land-clearing 
implement, not only with a firm hand, but 
with a smile on his lips and youth in his 
heart. He has the manners of a pioneer. 
He is a new builder. 


The New Books 


Fiction 
(Continued from page 523) 
imagined under these circumstances. When 
in addition two young women, sisters of the 
farmer with whom he is living, are added 
to the list of worries when both fall in love 
with him, it can hardly be wondered that 
Mr. Manning-Sander’s hero occasionally 


thinks with longing of his former life, in | 


which nothing more pressing than debts and 

an unfaithful wife had fallen to his lot. 
The amply interesting story is told with 

fulness of detail and considerable pictorial 
skill by the author, who rightly stresses the 
unreal side of the adventure rather than the 
all too credible newspaper clipping atmos- 
phere in which such things probably take 
place in actuality. Indeed it is with some- 
thing of a shock that one realizes from an 
occasional reference to the radio or the farm 
automobile that St. Raime’s is supposed to 
be a village of 1930. The gloom and 
grandeur of Mr. Manning-Sander’s some- 
what weighty prose is becomingly fitted to 
this atmosphere, seldom shot with a ray of 
gaiety. Throughout the spectre of Thomas 

Hardy is all too prominently present, even 

when the author descends at times to a sen- 

timent surprisingly undiluted with irony. 

As a whole his book is an admirable at- 

tempt to treat a large subject on a large 

scale, in which, unfortunately, conventional 
conceptions of the novel of the soil have 
been too clearly held in mind. 

Francis Viert-GrirFins: Son CEuvre, Sa Pen- 
sEE, Son ArT. By Jean de Cours. Paris: 
Champion. 

Die Enouiscne Literatur DER VEREINIGTEN 
STAATEN von Norpamerixa. By Walther 
Fischer. Potsdam: Akademische Verlagsgesell- 
schaft Athenaion. 


Books Briefly Described 


LETTERS OF SARAH BYNG OSBORN. 
Edited by JoHN MCCLELLAND. Stanford 
University Press. 1930. $2.25 
Lively epistles of an eighteenth century 

gentlewoman reflecting public happenings 
and domestic routine of her day. Mrs. Os- 
born had a wide acquaintance and broad in- 
terests, and her letters are an informative 
if informal gloss upon her period. 


I MARRIED A RANGER! By Mrs. 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” SMITH, Stanford 
University Press. 1930. $2.50. 

An intimate biographical record recount- 
ing the experiences of the first woman Gov- 
ernment employee at the Grand Canyon 
who eventually became the wife of the 
ranger. Filled with anecdote and personal 
incident it is a portrayal of life in the 
“great, open spaces” as lived by a woman 
of culture who introduced into its isloation 
the amenities of society. 


WASHINGTON: A Not Too Serious His- 
tory. By GEORGE ROTHWELL BROWN. 
Baltimore: Norman Publishing Co. 1930. 
A comprehensive chronicle, with many 

interesting illustrations, of the history of the 

national capital. Incidentally much general 
matter having bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the city is introduced, such as de- 
scription of early methods of travel, old cus- 
toms, and old institutions, The book is sup- 
plied with an index and a useful biblio- 
graphy. 

(Continued on next page) 


The Reader’s Guide 


By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER c/o The Saturday Review. 


M. C. S., Clemson College Library, S. C., 
sends the names of the following books “that 
tell of the life and work.of successful leaders 
in rural communities,” saying that these are 
all in this library and that larger agricul- 
tural libraries must have others, as “I can’t 
believe that all the rural leaders die un- 
sung.” 


Ivins, L. S$. & Winship, A. E.—Fifty famous 
farmers. (Macmillan) 

Mairs. T. I.—Some Pennsylvania pioneers 
in agricultural science. (State College, 
Pa.) 

R. U. S. Rural uplook service; a preliminary 
attempt to register the rural leadership in 
the U. S. and Canada. (Ithaca, N. Y.) 

Atkinson, Wilmer—Wilmer Atkinson, an 
autobiography, founder of the Farm Jour- 
nal, (Phil. Wilmer Atkinson) 

Casson, H. N.—Cyrus Hall McCormick, his 
life and his work. (McClurg) 

Hastings, F. S—A ranchman’s recollections. 
(Chicago, The Breeder’s Gazette) 

McMahon, J. R.—Success in the suburbs. 
(Putnam) 

Mitchell, D. G—My farm at Edgewood. 
(Scribner) 

Roberts, I. P.—Autobiography of a farm 
boy. (Lyon) 


N. L. O., Winter Park, Fla., asks for a 
bibliography of works in English or Amer- 
ican literature in which the so-called Doppel- 
ganger, spiritual or ghostly double or 
counterpart, occurs. He says, “It is common 
in the works of the German, E. T. A. Hoff- 
man; the only English instance | know 
is Poe’s short stery, ‘William Wilson” Give 
only works of literary value, for it is some- 
times to be found in detective stories, It 
appears mostly episodically, such an im- 
portant role as it plays in ‘William Wil- 
son’ being rare.” 


HE best use of the double in modern 
literature is made by Osbert Sitwell in 
“The Man Who Lost Himself” (Coward- 
McCann). The appearance of a double 
should be momentary as well as momentous; 
in the best actual instances he is reported as 
coming but once, curdling the marrow not 
by anything in his look or conduct, but just 
because he is there at all, and when he 
comes, straightway something of crucial im- 
portance takes place. There would be some- 
thing ludicrous about a Doppelganger who 
kept hanging around. In Mr. Sitwell’s 
story the man meets himself but twice, the 
second appearance being clearly implicit in 
(Continued on next page) 





“Athrill with interest 
and enthusiasm... a 
splendid book.” 


HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
N. Y. Times 


THE LIVES OF A 


BENGAL LANCER 


by Major F. Yeats-Brown 


“Extraordinarily excit- 


ing and illuminating.” 


DAILY MAIL, 
London 


“The only book by an 
Englishman on India 
since Kim.” 


DHAM GOPAL MUKERJI 





“one of the most re- 
markable books in mod- 


ern literature.” 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


"It tugs at the memory 

and draws a man into 

day-dreaming.”’ 
HAROLD LAMB 


“An amazingly interest- 
ing book... carries a 
varied appeal.” 

KEPMIT ROOSEVELT 





“The finest thing ever 
done about mysterious 
and fabulous Hindustan 
by a writer from the 
West.” LOWELL THOMAS 


“A unique book... we 
are the richer for it, the 
wiser for it... we have 
shared his fine adven- 
ture.” HUGH WALPOLE 








“It is so racy, so breath- 
lessly rapid, so straight 
and simple in its English 
...he was bornto write.” 

J. C. SQUIRE 





“If Major Yeats- Brown 
has anything further to 
say he will find an audi- 
ence leaning forward in 
their seats. His book is 
magnificent.” 
WILLIAM McFEE 
N. Y. Eve. Sun 


“The most beautiful and 
exciting thing | have read 
this year... beauty... 
. high and 
gleaming excitement.” 

ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


wisdom . . 


“In every fortunate book 
season, at least one book 
of extraordinary fresh- 
ness appears ... The 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer — 
issuch a book.” ; 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 





“In its breadth of scope 
nothing but Forster's 
‘Passage to India’ can be 
compared with it. ... 
adventure in the widest 
sense... vigor and 
beauty have gone into 
the writing of it... a 
dramatic and unusual 
book.” BLAIR NILES 


I8 E. Z8th St. 


"Here is sensational 
stuff... a prose that 
races with the clean 
gallop of one of his own 
polo-ponies . .. carries 
you confidently with the 
winds of adventure in 


your teeth.” 
COREY FORD 








92nd Thousand ... . $2.75 


In a world where brains 
have too often been con- 
sidered bad form, hehas 
kept alive the mental fires 
of wonder and imagina- 
tion ... one of the 
most stimulating and 
astonishing books of re- 
cent years.” 
GERALD GOULD 
Daily Herald, London 


THE VIKING PRESS Jew York City 


Tune in on Alexander Woollcott ‘‘ The Early Bookworm’’ every Tuesday evening over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the first; one comes at the turning-point of 
his career, the other at its culmination; on 
the first occasion he falls in a faint and on 
the second he drops dead. Add that in 
neither case there is anything “ghostly” 
about the apparition, and that it is in both 
cases, possible, by taking subtly offered sug- 
gestions that you will not take, to explain 
the phenomenon on purely natural grounds, 
and you have as good a ghost of this type 
as could be found in modern fiction. The 
portrait in Oscar Wilde’s “Dorian Grey,” 
which takes on the stigmata of vice and 
crime while the subject’s face remains un- 
changed, serves the purpose of a double, 
and the confrontation at the close fulfils the 
duty of an apparition. Two titles come 
to the mind of any cataloguer, Edward 
Everett Hale’s “My Double and How he 
Undid Me,” and Dostoievsky’s short story, 
“The Double,” in “The Eternal Husband,” 
but neither of these have I read. The in- 
quirer’s requirements rule out mere physical 
counterparts, with which the stage has been 
well supplied since, and no doubt before, 
Plautus, whose use Shakespeare did not dis- 
dain, and of which in recent years “The 
Masquerader” proved the lasting popularity 
and “The Guardsman” afforded a burlesque. 
Literature has plenty of these, and Life long 
ago provided a durable joke about a man 
who when asked how he told which of the 
Peach-blossom twins he was engaged to, 
replied that he did not try. But there are, 
as this reader has found, few adequate ex- 
amples of the Doppelganger, the Bleiche 
Geselle of Heine’s lyric, who got into music 
by way of Schumann, and still sets up at 
his first hollow, clanging chords, the right 
authentic shudder. There was one in Cal- 
deron’s play, “El Embozado o El Encapo- 
tado,” which Shelley was reading not long 
before he “saw the figure of himself which 
met him as he walked upon the terrace, 
and said to him, ‘How long do you mean 
to be content?’?” This sentence, but not 
the reference to Calderon, I took from Clut- 
ton-Brock’s admirable study, “Shelley: the 
Man and the Poet” (Dutton). There is a 
well-authenticated story that Goethe once 
saw himself out riding, under circumstances 
that did not occur till years later. History 
is richly furnished with such portents; it 
seems to have been hard to die without one, 
over a certain rank and at certain periods. 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have been so 
warned, and Miss Strickland says that she 
was seen by a lady-in-waiting, walking in 
quite another part of the palace from the 
room where she was defying death from the 
floor. Lord Napier met himself before he 
died, and Lady Diana Rich came upon her- 
self in the avenue at Holland House and 
was gone soon after, Other less illustrious 
but less remote examples may be found in 
that curious and convinced work, “Real 
Ghost Stories,” by W. T. Stead, of which 
an edition appeared from Stead’s Publishing 
House in 1921: they are in a section on 
“The Thought Body, or, The Double.” 
There may be doubles in “Visions and 
Beliefs of the West of Ireland” (Putnam), 
by Lady Gregory and W. B. Yeats,—there 
is almost everything else—but it is a long 
while since I had at hand a copy of this 
book. Not long after it came out, en- 
thralled by the first-hand reports of lepra- 
chauns, banshees, and the like, I lent my 
copy to a devout and delightful lady raised 
in this region, who had at that time for 
some years been doing our cooking. Some 
ten days later, during which time the book 
scarce left her side, she told me she was 
not going to give it back. It was not right, 
she said firmly, that I should own this 
book, for I did not believe it. Gentlest of 
women, she had nerved herself to what was 
to her mind an inexcusable disrespect and 
highhandedness, out of an obscure sense of 
responsibility to the Little People, who 
should be protected from an alien atmos- 
phere. So I turned over my rights and 
she bore away the book and gave me a 
copy of “The Glories of Mary” for it—and 
to this day I feel myself somehow in honor 
bound not to own another copy of “Visions 
and Beliefs of the West of Ireland.” 


J. R. M., Princeton, N. J., has chosen 
Bernard Shaw as subject for a graduating 
thesis, .He says: “Although the University 
Library is well stocked in Shaw and Shavi- 
ana, | am at a loss to find any serious bio- 
graphical or critical study of Shaw later 
than Archibald Henderson’s epic work of 
1911. That book is now nineteen years old, 
and grows more out of date every time Shaw 
makes a speech or writes a letter” He asks 
for a list of books about Shaw that will add 
“youth and strength” to his bibliography. 


OOK in the “Dictionary to the Plays 
and Novels of Bernard Shaw,” by C. L. 
and V. M. Broad, published by Macmillan 
in 1929, and large enough to cost four 


dollars. Here, together with synopses of 
plays and a Who’s Who of characters, is a 
bibliography not only of his works but of 
the literature concerning him, with’ a record 
of the principal productions of his plays. 
A small book to be used as preface or ac- 
companiment to reading, is Edward C. 
Wagenknecht’s “Guide to Bernard Shaw” 
(Appleton), which discusses his theories. 
Shaw appears in Henderson’s “European 
Dramatists” (Appleton, 1926) and in his 
“Is Bernard Shaw a Dramatist?” (Kenner- 
ley, limited edition). 

There is, besides, “Euripides and Shaw,” 
by G. Norwood (Luce); “Shaw,” by J. S. 
Collis (Knopf); “The Genius of Bernard 
Shaw,” by Patrick Braybrooke (Lippin- 
cott); “Bernard Shaw, the Man and the 
Mask,” by Richard Burton (Holt); “Bern- 
ard Shaw,” by Edward Shanks (Holt) ; 
“Mencken and Shaw,” by Benjamin De 
Casseres (Newton, 75 Varick Street, N. Y.), 
and G. K. Chesterton’s “George Bernard 
Shaw” (Dodd, Mead). Shaw literature 
abounds in by-products: “Tales: Told in 
the Jungle,” by Gwladys Even Morris, 
(Stokes) gives allegorical versions; Shaw 
liked what he calls her “Lamb’s Tales from 
Shaw” and said so. Another by-product 
is Dan Rider’s “Adventures with Bernard 
Shaw” (Kennerley) which are really ad- 
ventures with the waste paper the writer 
found in rooms on Fitzroy Square he took 
over when Shaw left them to get married, 
waste paper that turned out to be original 
manuscripts. These rooms, I may add, 
were occupied last season by a sweatshop 
which worried the neighborhood by work- 
ing overtime. To these one should add, 
“Taking the Curtain Call,” by Doris Ar- 
thur Jones (Macmillan), which though a 
biography of Henry Arthur Jones and a 
good one in itself, will go into all the 
Shaw bibliographies because it has a num- 
ber of hitherto unpublished and _ striking 
letters from Shaw in his younger days. 
Professor William Graves of Ohio State 
University told me when I was last in 
Columbus that he has a set of Shaw records, 
called “Spoken English and Broken Eng- 
lish,” made by G. B. S. for the Linguaphone 
Institute, 24-27 High Holborn, London 
W.C.1, and I have just set my scouts upon 
their trail. Having waited all this time 
to set up a phonograph, I am now begin- 
ning in style, with uniquities like the Sit- 
wells’ “Facade,” which is being sent me 
from overseas. 


Books Briefly Described 
(Continued from preceding page) 
UP THE LADDER OF GOLD. By E. 
PHILLIPs OPPENHEIM. Little, Brown. 

1930. 

A novel that runs true to the Oppenheim 
type. It develops its plot about the pos- 
sessor of an enormous fortune and un- 
limited power who corners the gold of 
the world in order to make war impossible. 
The scene shifts from one capital to an- 
other and the personalities of the story are 
imaginary statesmen of great importance. 


THE SHARPLES: Their Portraits of 
George Washington and His Contempor- 
aries, By KATHARINE McCook KNox. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. 
$6. 

An elaborately illustrated record of the 
work of an English portrait painter and his 
wife, also a portrait painter, who, visiting 
here in 1793, painted many portraits of 
Washington and other notables of the day. 
A CHATEAU AT THE FRONT: 1914- 

1918. By the MARQUISE DE FOUCAULT. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1930. $4. 

A spirited a.count of experience, first 
with the invading Germans, and after their 
retreat with the life of civilians domiciled 
just back of the front. A well written, in- 
teresting book, first-hand in its knowledge 
and as much a document of war as more 
sensational stories of the trenches. 

THE NEGRO WAGE EARNER. By 
Lorenzo J. GREENE and CarTER J. 
Woopson. Washington: Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 
1930. $3.25. 

A statistical study of the work of Negroes 
in a wide variety of occupations throughout 
the country in recent years. It contains a 
great deal of valuable evidential material. 


A HISTORY OF MINNESOTA. By Wi11- 
Liam Watts FoLweLi. Vol. IV. St. 
Paul, Minn.: Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. 1930. 

The fourth volume of this history of 
Minnesota deals chiefly with the develop- 
ment of the great ore bodies of Minnesota 
and with the various political and economic 
chicaneries whereby the Minnesota Indians 
were deprived of benefits of their pinelands. 
Part of the book is given over to educa- 
tional history. 
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Announced for Publication 

TRISTRAM AND ISEULT, a play by 
Amory Hare, with scenes by Wharton 
Esherick. 450 copies signed by the au- 
thor. $15. Gaylordsville, Conn.: The 
Slide Mountain Press. 

FRANK NORRIS OF “THE WAVE,” a 
volume of short stories. 500 copies, $10. 

LETTERS OF GEORGE STERLING TO 
AMBROSE BEIRCE. 

THE HANDBOOK OF THE PRIVATE 
PRESS, a guide for amateurs of Printing. 

VIRGINIA CITY. 

THE GRIM FOUR, a history of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad. The above from 
The Westgate Press, San Francisco. 


Tom Sawyer 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. 
By Mark Twain. Illustrations by Donald 
McKay. New York, Random House. 
1930. 2000 copies. $20. 


HIS edition of Tom Sawyer is bound 

to be commented upon, and I fancy that 
the majority of readers will have something 
like a shock when they first look at it. For 
in several ways it violates the conventional 
canons of book making. 

The type is a version of that heavy faced 
old favorite—Old Style Antique—in which 
some distinguished books have been printed. 
Modern Art, Louise Imogen Guiney’s “Nine 
Sonnets Written at Oxford,” and a very fine 
early catalogue for Doubleday, Page & Co. 
come to mind, It isn’t an elegant type, but 
it has its merits, one of which is readability. 
In this book it has been hand-set. 

The composition is in double columns. 
This is interesting. I know from personal 
experience that the printers and publishers 
will hear about this from outraged readers: 
but why all books must be in single column 
(save dictionaries and such) I do not know. 
To say the least, double column books are 
interesting for a change. 

The paper is not the least unusual part 
of this book. The colophon says that it 
was especially made in Germany, but many 
a manufacturer of “bogus” wrapping paper 
will claim he could do as well! But he 
couldn’t: that’s the rub, It is rough and 
coarse, somewhat like Tom, but also pleas- 
ing. It is especially mellow by artificial 
light. 

The pictures have been drawn in a simple, 
“scratchy” technique, and printed in black 
with an accompanying tint. It seems to me 
that they lack clarity and emphasis a little: 
but on the whole they serve the story well, 
and they have been admirably fitted to type. 

The binding is a very nice inspiration. 
A drop-repeat pattern, made up of charac- 
ters and scenes from the story, has been 
printed or lithographed on cloth, and used 
for the sides, with soft leather back. 

This is a perfectly sound bit of uncon- 
ventional book making. It suggests the 
possibilities which still lie in book printing 
for the printer with imagination and cour- 
age. The price seems high, considering the 
size of the edition, but it is an interesting 
and satisfactory book. The printing was 
done by the Pynson Printers under super- 
vision of Elmer Adler. 


The Golden Cockerel 


A JOURNEY FROM THIS WORLD TO 
THE NEXT. By Henry FIeE.pinc. 
With six etchings on copper by Denis Te- 
getmeier, Waltham St. Lawrence (Eng- 
land). 1930. 500 copies. 

MAYA, a Play by Simon GANTILLON, para- 
phrased into English by Virginia and 
Frank Vernon, With 13 wood engrav- 
ings by B. Hughes-Stanton. Waltham 
St. Lawrence (England). 1930. 500 
copies. 

THE PHAEDO OF PLATO. Translated 
by BENJAMIN JoweTr. Waltham St. 
Lawrence (England). 1930. s00 copies. 


[% spite of a certain sameness about the 

books of the Golden Cockerel Press, due 
to the use of Caslon type in most of its 
issues, it is one of the leading private presses 
of the day, and the admirable quality of its 
books makes it notable. For those who are 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
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not familiar with the work of this press, we 
recommend a perusal of Mr. Ransom’s ac- 
count, and his bibliography, in his “Private 
Presses and Their Books,” published last 
year. 

The three books at hand are of diverse 
interest, but all are well and truly printed. 
Good C: ion type, handmade paper, black 
ink, and stout binding make up the physical 
properties of these books, Much must be 
said for the press work in the books, and for 
the solid appearance of the printing. If the 
pages show a Ceficiency it is, possibly, in the 
lack of those ornamental details, such as 
running heads, which lend a pleasing variety 
to the printed page. But the style of the 
Golden Cockerel pages is after all its own, 
and represents a solid British quality which 
is not ephemeral. 

Of the decorative and pictorial elements 
which have gone into these books something 
may be said. The Phedo has been adorned 
with some very skilful initials and title- 
page decorations by Eric Gill. These are 
printed in red, and although somewhat after 
the manner of Kelmscott and Vale decora- 
tion, are sufficiently open in treatment to 
give them a modern and appropriate feeling 
when printed with Caslon type. 

Mr. Tegetmeier’s copper line engravings 
for the Fielding volume are interesting be- 
cause theoretically they should not go with 
letterpress. But by keeping the composition 
simple and avoiding the temptation to ex- 
ploit his graver, the designer has made pic- 
tures which go well with type. 

The play called “Maya” was put on the 
stage in New York a few years ago, and, 
due to the impertinence of the censors, al- 
most immediately removed. It is a drama 
of Marseilles prostitutes, and those who saw 
it in Paris report that it was a moving and 
appealing play. The wood blocks which 
M. Blair Hughes-Stanton has made for the 
book are done in the modern style of en- 
graving (familiar to us in America by the 
work of Lynde Warde and others), I cannot 
regard pictures which are out of drawing 
as good, and the drawing of many of these 
is very bad. They are, to be sure, full of 
symbolism, and that of a most fundamental 
and bizarre sort: perhaps the distorted draw- 
ing helps, but I prefer a more straightfor- 
ward approach, 

It can safely be said that those who 
purchase books from the Golden Cockerel 
Press can be certain that they have got good, 
sound volumes, books too which usually con- 
tain, in addition to satisfactory letter-press, 
decorative work of a high and varied 
quality. 


The Ancient Mariner 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARI- 
NER. By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Oxford, At the University Press. 1930. 
750 copies. 

OLERIDGE’S poem has been given two 

very fine settings within the past year 
or two—once by Douglas Clevedon and now 
by Bruce Rogers. The first was reviewed 
some time ago in these columns: the latter 
has just been received. 

Little of Mr. Rogers’s work has been seen 
in this country since he left New York a 
couple of years ago for England. The Cen- 
taur type has been cut for the monotype 
machine under his guidance, and an elabor- 
ate brochure was issued showing that fine 
face as its designer wanted to have it shown: 
otherwise no work from the leading de- 
signer of printing in both countries has been 
seen. It is with more than ordinary interest, 
therefore, that one views this little book. 

What is apparent on first glance is that 
the hand which wrought so much typo- 
graphic beauty here has not lost its cunning. 
That sure mastery of type and space and 
color which graced so many scores of books 
for American publishers has again been at 
work to produce a delectable typographic 
bijou. 

No more curious experiment could be 
tried than to turn loose a designer of Mr. 
Rogers’s skill in the typographical treasure 
house of the press at Oxford, more especially 
to give him that series of Fell types which 
are, I venture to say, the choicest types in 
Christendom. For with all the skilful use 
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which Oxford has made of them, no pre- 
eminent master has tried them out to the 
fyll. This small book is then a sort of po- 
lite and perfect tentative: what might hap- 
n if a gage were thrown down sufficient 
to test adequately the designer and the fonts 
jg a fascinating hypothesis. 

Mr. Rogers’s love of fantastic arrange- 
ments of florets is again in evidence and 
again the little pieces of lead ornament have 
been handled in finished style. The type 
has been printed on a light gray paper, and 
the binding suggests the “eternal susurrous 
of the sea” which is appropriate to the poem. 
No more lovely or pertinent rendering of 
an English classic could be imagined. R. 


SOME NOTEWORTHY FIRSTS IN EU- 
ROPE DURING THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. By E. Miriam Lone. New 
York: Lathrop C, Harper. 1930. $8.50. 

EMILY DICKINSON —A Bibliography. 
With a foreword by GEorGE F. WHICHER. 
Amherst: The Jones Library. 1930. 

HERE is, perhaps, insufficient reason 
for grouping a bibliography of Emily 

Dickinson with a work on incunabula: Miss 


Dickinson presumably had never heard of 
the beginnings of printing, and certainly no 
ffteenth century European would have 
bothered either to print or to read Miss 
Dickinson. But as book collecting has tended 
more and more to develop a catholic interest 


in everything from Church Fathers to Miss 
Dorothy Richardson, it is excusable occa- 
sionally to contrast certain books which in 
varying degrees may be expected to be valu- 
able for collection. 

“Some Noteworthy Firsts in Europe dur- 
ing the Fifteenth Century” has been written 
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admittedly for the purpose of helping col- 
lectors in a field not too well equipped with 
intelligible guide-posts: it has been done 
simply and directly with an almost dia- 
gramatic clearness, and the result is a wholly 
admirable book of reference that, in spite of 
Miss Lone’s modest protests, cannot possibly 
be superseded for a long time. Commenc-. 
ing with the first book printed with mov- 
able type, the Donatus “De Octo Partibus 
Orationis” (Germany, about 1448), Miss 
Lone gives in chronological order the first 
books produced in each country before 
1500; next, the first books printed in Gothic, 
Roman, Greek, and other types; the first 
books with colophons, dates, and titles; the 
first books containing registers, signatures, 
or pagination; the first illustrated books; 
the first books dealing with medicine, law, 
arts, and sciences; and finally a chapter of 
miscellaneous firsts that do not fit into any 
of the previous classifications. Only an in- 
dividual who possessed an extraordinary 
knowledge of the subject could possibly 
write such a straightforward book—the 
temptation to make a display and to indulge 
in the use of mystifying technical language 
would be quite irresistible to anyone less per- 
fectly equipped. Miss Lone has been honest 
with herself and with her readers, and the 
result is a handbook that really answers the 
purpose of providing an intelligent guide to 
the difficult subject of incunabula, 

The Jones Library bibliography of Emily 
Dickinson is as different as possible in in- 
tention and in fulfilment—it is actually a 
short-title catalogue of Miss Dickinson’s 
works, including periodical appearances of 
the few poems that were first published in 
such a manner before their inclusion in the 
volumes of collected works (four pages) ; 
this is followed by poems set to music (two 
pages); a section called “Biographical and 
Critical,” which is divided into books, mag- 
azine articles, newspapers, poetry, theses 
(out of the seven listed, four were done for 
Columbia), and miscellaneous (thirty-nine 
pages) ; and “Local History Material” (two 
pages). As an indication of what is to be 


found in the Jones Library it is admirable; 
as anything else, it is uncertain exactly who 
will find it useful, It seems strange that the 
compilers of so many bibliographies are at 
times unable to realize that the public most 
genuinely interested in their work is made 
up of book collectors, of persons, in other 
words, who expect to have books described, 
as Miss Lone says, with “that exactitude 
which can only be attained by the study of 
minute details.” The Jones Library gives 
in a prefatory note where they can too easily 
be overlooked, a few details about the num- 
ber of copies printed in each edition of 
Emily Dickinson’s poems, but that is all— 
what the books themselves are like is left to 
the imagination. And if, as Professor 
Whicher remarks in his most sympathetic 
introduction, “the mass of comment [on 
Miss Dickinson’s poetry] constitutes a mon- 
ument of critical ineptitude . . . all these 
judgments cannot be true; read en masse, 
they cancel each other out, leaving vacuity,” 
there appears to be no reason for bothering 
to collect the newspapers and reviews that 
published them. After all, there is an ex- 
cellent guide to periodical literature which 
may be consulted in most libraries, and col- 
lectors not unreasonably prefer to have their 
attention called to creative works, rather 
than to reviews of them. No one can object 
to a kind of encyclopedic inclusiveness in 
bibliographies, but when thoroughness is 
sacrificed to it, there is every reason for un- 
usual dissatisfaction. 


G. M. T. 


AUCTION SALES CALENDAR 


Charles F. Heartman, Metuchen, New 
Jersey, January roth: A Collection of Maps 
printed and in manuscript issued prior to 
1795, relating to North America. Many of 
the maps included in this sale belonged orig- 
inally to the Earl of Bute, the Duke of 
Leeds, the Duke of Richmond, Sir Henry 
Clinton, and Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Sim- 
coe. The catalogue is carefully annotated— 
in fact, the notes are especially well done— 


and the entire work deserves careful atten- 
tion. 

American Art Association—Anderson Gal- 
leries, January 14th: Americana, the prop- 
erty of Mr. Elisha W. McGuire, of Brook- 
lyn, This library includes early almanacs; 
books relating to Indians, the Revolution, 
and early travels; Revolutionary broadsides; 
Indian captivities; log-books of voyages to 
California and China; first editions of Amer- 
ican authors, and autographs. There are: 
the original edition of the “Articles of Con- 
federation,” printed at Lancaster, 1777; a 
Revolutionary broadside, of July, 1775, is- 
sued and signed by Jonathan Trumbull; “A 
Memorial containing a summary View of 
Facts, with their Authorities,” printed by 
Hugh Gaine in New York, 1757, an espe- 
cially early Gaine imprint of which no copy 
has appeared at auction since the Brinley 
sale in 1879; apparently the only copy 
known of the non-importation broadside 
letter issued by the New York merchants in 
1769; J. G. Stedman’s “Narrative of a Five 
Years’ Expedition against the Revolted Ne- 
groes of Surinam, in Guiana, on the Wild 
Coast of South America, from the Year 1772 
to 1777”; the original manuscript log-book 
kept by L. H. Cary, second mate of the ships 
Sunshine and Ring-Leader, on a voyage 
from New York to San Francisco by way of 
Cape Horn, and return by way of Cape 
Horn, London, and Boston, in 1860-1861; 
two copies of Washington Irving’s “History 
of New York,” New York, 1809, with the 
rare view of New Amsterdam; and a copy 
of the second issue of the first edition of 
Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” with an au- 
tograph letter of the author’s inserted. 


G. M. T. 








Farmington Bookshop 
FARMINGTON : CONN 
RARE BOOKS FIRST EDITIONS 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 











Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS $s 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


: STAMPS & PRINTS 


: LITERARY SERVICES 








ARCHAEOLOGY 


ARCHAEOLOGY: The modern method 
of unearthing ancient Bible sites, copiously 
illustrated from actual results. Order now 
“Beth Shemesh,” $3, prepaid and postpaid. 
Dr. Elihu Grant, Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


20% CASH-DISCOUNT SALE AT 
O DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS 
offers Collectors, Librarians and Booklovers 
in General the Finest Opportunity to pick 
up Real Book-bargains. Our Entire Huge 
and Choice Stock of Old, Rare and New 
Books, already drastically marked down is 
now subject to an Additional Reduction 
of 20% on all Cash-purchases. Visit our 
Interesting Shop or write for Free Catalogs, 
This Week’s Specials: Modern Library, All 
Titles, (95c), 60 cents each. Thoreau, 
The Moon, beautifully printed in Black and 
Blue, Limited, ($4.00), $1.00—Willis, Bibli- 
ophile or Booklove, ($1.00), 40 cents— 
Thousands of Other Bargains. Dauber & 
Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at 
12th Street, New York. Open until 10 p. m. 
Don’t miss our Annex (around the corner, 
8 West 13th Street, open until 6 p. m.) 
Thousands of Good Books from 10 cents up. 


20% DISCOUNT SALE. SCHULTE’S 
Semi-annual Cash Discount Sale. New 
York’s Largest Old Bookstore offers entire 
stock of Fine Sets, First Editions, Rare 
Books, Americana and Theology at special 
20% Discount for cash during January. 
Thousands desirable books in stock; new 
additions to counters daily. All books clear- 
ly marked. Money refunded on unsatis- 
factory purchases. New catalogue listing 

0 bargains mailed free. Schulte’s Book- 
Store, 80 Fourth Avenue (Tenth Street). 


PENGUIN PRESS—20% to 60% Discount; 
complete illustrated Rabelais editions $1.50 
to $40.00. Morris’ Seed ($2.00) $1.60. 
Priestley’s Angel Pavement ($3.00) $2.40. 
Catalogue. 60 West 70 Street New York. 


20% JANUARY SALE; Catalogue now 
ready. Love in the Luxembourg, limited, 
signed ($10.00) $4.00. Faust Book Service, 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York. Dealers 
and libraries supplied. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS BOOKS; 
Privately printed items in limited editions; 
Unexpurgated translations; unusually illus- 
trated volumes. Join our select clientele. 
Catalogue on request. The Falstaff Press, 
Dept. S, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 























BARGAIN OFFERS 


FRENCH BOOKS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743 47th Street, Brooklyn. 





BACK NUMBERS 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES. 
List free. Salisbury’s, 78 East 10th Street, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 











EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials, 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10 cents for sample. Frank 
E. Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOKS WANTED 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY — GOOD 
Review Books. Highest prices. Academy 
Book Shop, 57 East 59th Street, Volunteer 
5-7392. 

















FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS: A WIDE and varied 
assortment of first editions of the better 
known books in the entire range of Ameri- 
can Literature. Catalogue on _ request. 
FULLERTON & SON, 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


CATALOGUES OF FIRST EDITIONS 
issued regularly and mailed on request. 
Ye Bibliophile, Chappaqua, New York. 


GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., announce 
a fine collection of American authors of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in 
first editions. 336 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


F. L. ALLOWAY, THE BOOKSHOP, 
48 High Street, Rochester, Kent, England. 
Catalogue No. 1—Modern First Editions, 
— Literature, etc. Gratis and post 
ree. s 














THE UNITED FRENCH PUBLISHERS, 
specially organized for the benefit of Li- 
braries, Universities, Public Institutions and 
Collectors. All French books direct from 
France. No stock. Strictly mail orders. 
Full bibliographical information and com- 
plete catalogues upon request, and produc- 
tion of credentials. 1819 Broadway, Tel. 
COlumbus 5-1551. 





CLEARANCE SALE. 10.000 French books 
covering practically every subject at 50c 
each, regularly sold at 85c, $1.00, 1.25 and 
over; during sale any six Standard or late 
novels, including Anatole France, deMau- 
passant, Balzac, Flaubert, Bordeaux, Loti, 
Bazin, Shantepleure, Boylesve, Dumas, 
Mérimée, Leroux, Leblanc, Zola, Stendhal, 
Sand, Rolland, Casanova, Mémoires com- 
plete 6 volumes, etc., your choice or ours 
$3.30 postpaid, cash with order. Special 
discount on all other books, sale to last 
only two weeks. L’ILLUSTRATION, 
Christmas number, foremost French weekly, 
profusely illustrated, nearly 100 colorprints 
suitable for framing $2.50. The French 
Bookshop, 556 Madison Avenue at 56th. 
“New York’s largest French Bookshop.” 
“Over 500,000 French books in_ stock.” 
Catalogue 20 cents (stamps). 





VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York. Catalogue, 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


YOU WANT SOME BOOK. You cannot 
find it, though you look everywhere. We 
know of ten places to search, for your one. 
Why not try PEGASUS BOOK SHOP, 
31 East 60th Street, New York City. 











MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent, 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 133 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 








STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, lite- 
rary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER RESEARCH WORK and 
news service for writers. ~ Elizabeth 
Onativia, 122 East 64th Street, New York 
City. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
MSS TYPED—Expert and speedy service, 
by one who has had experience in Pub- 


lishing House. Box 61, The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 























“COLLECTING FOR PROFIT,” published 
monthly at 353 South La Brea Avenue, Los 
Angeles. Tells which old books, maga- 
zines, autographs, newspapers, etc., have 
value—and why. $2 yearly; single copies 
20 cents. 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertions 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Reivew, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BR yant 9-0896. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, JANUARY 10, 1931 








from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The first book issued by The 
Inner Sanctum this year is a novel from 
the French, entitled Eva—a book ac- 
claimed abroad by Axno.tp Bennett, 
Anpré Mavrots, Geratp Goutp and 
othdr eminent critics. It is the work of 
Jacques CuHarponne, whose first novel, 
L’Epithalame, had a notable success in 
France, and won the Northcliffe Prize in 
England. 


ASA Eva is distinguished by an ex- 
traordinary typographic design, and, 
mirabile dictu, by a wrapper without a 
single word of type—at last [page Robert 
L. Riptey] the blurb-less jacket. So 
chaste, so restrained, so decidedly Hu- 
manistic is the outer covering of Eva that 
the critics will probably change the name 
of this department to The Inner Check. 


Your correspondent is going to 
begin the year’s policy of indiscretion- 
until-it-hurts by admitting at once that 
he accepted Eva in London last Summer 
without even reading it. The reasons for 
this bold violation of one of the time-hon- 
ored House Policies were: 

(a) It had also been enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by Vicror Gottancz, a British 
publisher famed for his uncanny sixth 
sense in picking winners, . and his 
sporting dare appealed to the adventur 
oas spirit of your roving correspondent. 
(b) The superlative tributes of the 
French and British critics, especially the 
comment of Arnotp BeNnNetr, who 
called Eva ‘very fine indeed original, 
subtle, and wiity”’ and ANnpré 
Mavurois who spoke of it as “‘one of the 
best novels of the last ten years” and 
stressed “the delicacy of ihe analysis and 
the simple perfection of the writing.” 

(c) The imprint of one of the most distin 
guished publishing houses of France— 
Bernarp Gaasset. 


(d) The tithe 


Nes. Teek’s waést conductors 
he Inner Sanctum Column will be 
Dororny Parker and Ocpen Nasu. 


It won't be long now. ..On 

anuary 15th, 1931, The Inner Sanctum 
finally releases the much-heralded Golden 
Treasury of Ogden Nashery, a book eagerly 
awaited by a badly bruised cosmos, a vol- 
ume acclaimed by Samuet Horrenskin, 
Dororny Parker, Epna Ferser, Eppie 
Cantok, CurisropHer Morey, Corey 
Forp, Newman Levy, Mitr Gross, 
Ouiver La Farce . . . a work that will 
undoubtedly be resented, deprecated and 
abused by Senator Smoor (Republican, 
Ut.), Joun S. Sumner, Tom Her.in, 
Votsreap, Armee Sempte McPuerson, 
Bernarr Mac Fappen and BisHop Man- 
NING . . . an opus finally entitled Hard 
Lines, and proudly published by those 
pioneer NASH-IsTs 
EssANDESS. 





WORLD 
UNITY 


Concentrating the International Mind 
Upon the Coming World Order 


In 1920 the international problem was 
viewed as a conflict between “pacifism” 
and “militarism.” Today it reappears as 
a conflict between “capitalism” and 
“communism.”" Tomorrow these terms 
will seem equally confusing and _ in- 
adequate. 

The essence of internationalism is the 
drive toward world community—the tri- 
umph of the human conscience and mind 
over the competitive instinct in politics, 
economics, culture and religion. 

Follow this true thread of social evo- 
lution—the clue to present day confusion 
and strife—through the masterful articles 
by leading educators in the symposium 
on “The Coming World Order,” begun 
in December, 1930, issue of World Unity 
Magazine. 


Write for free booklet. Introductory 
Subscription, four months for $1.00. 
Semple copy, 25¢. Yearly Subscription, 
$3.50; to Libraries, $2.50. 


WORLD UNITY MAGAZINE 
4 East 12th Street, New York 


Johns Herman Randall, Editor 
Horace Holley, Managing Editor 











A LLOW us also to say our word in re- 

gard to the death of Kin Hubbard 
which occurred the day after Christmas. 
As you know he created “Abe Martin” the 
greatest cartoon character that ever emerged 
from Indianapolis. Abe Martin’s philos- 
ophy was syndicated for twenty-six years 
and became known all over the country. 
Kin Hubbard’s full name was Frank Mc- 
Kinney Hubbard and he was born in Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. At first he wished to be 
an actor, and his first job was in the local 
opera house. The /ndianapolis News final- 
ly offered him a salary as political car- 
toonist, 

It is a promising era when Sir James 
Jeans’s “The Mysterious Universe” has re- 
cently been a best-seller in England, even 
above Edgar Wallace. . 

We said carelessly recently that “Mark 
Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer’ was written as a 
serial for St. Nicholas,” having found the 
statement somewhere that we cannot now 
locate. Miss Virginia Kirkus of Harper’s 
has been trying to prove the point and it 
seems that no substantiation of the state- 
ment can be found, We are very sorry. 
Miss Kirkus says that a part of “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” specifically termed “Cat 
Stories,” appeared in some Century publica- 
tion, probably St. Nicholas... . 

“The Science of Life,” which Double- 
day, Doran is just publishing is an ex- 
traordinarily interesting book. Professor 
Julian Huxley, now in this country, has 
written it in collaboration with H. G. Wells 
and his son, G. P. Wells. It is a monu- 
mental work picturing the story of all 
things living in a single panorama. .. . 

Thomas Wolfe, the author of “Look 
Homeward, Angel!” which caused such a 
sensation when it was published is engaged 
upon writing his second novel. He intends 
to call it “October Fair” .... 

The Oxford Press publishes the “Verses 
of Elizabeth Daryush”’ Mrs. Daryush is 
the daughter of the famous poet, Robert 
Bridges, whose recent death after producing 
“The Testament of Beauty,” vacated the 
post of Poet Laureate of England, a posi- 
tion now held: by John Masefield. Mrs. 
Daryus married a Persian and spent many 
years in Persia. ‘ 

The title of E. E. Cummings’s latest book 
is “CIOPW.” The title is derived from the 
fact that the book consists of ninety-nine 
charcoals, ink drawings, oil paintings, 
pencil drawings, and water colors, repro- 
duced in full-tone, with an introduction 
by the author-artist. The edition is of 391 
copies, each signed by the artist, and it 
sells for twenty dollars. 

Isabel Fiske Conant very kindly sends us 
the following delightful verse: 


DirREcCTIONS For SADDLING PEGAsUs FOR 
EMILY DICKINSON 


See to it, winged stable-boy, 

Her saddle-girth is safe; 

Mettled this mount; take careful count 
That not a buckle chafe. 


Now Pegasus is proudest 

There’s pause for stirrup-cup, 

And feather-drift, and a@ lark’s lift— 
4nd Emily up! 


O flashing hooves, O trail of song! 

O, least of jockey-weights! 

They clear the bars, and morning stars, 
And heaven's gates! 


Nor can we resist printing the following 
parody that we have gleaned from a recent 
issue of The Manchester Guardian: 


RECESSIONAL (NEW STYLE) 
[“An autograph manuscript of Kipling’s 
‘Recessional’ was sold for £630 at Sotheby’s 
yesterday. It is to be sent to America.”— 
News item. ] 


Far-called, our vain possessions flee; 

The hall that graced an English shire 
Is now transhipped to Tennessee 

For coal-black mammies to admire; 
We note its absence with regret, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


The treasured script takes wings and flies, 
The first editions all depart; 

There is no thing that man can prize, 
From manor house to works of art, 

That doth not rise and float away 
To U.S. A., to U.S. A. 


The buyer comes and states his need, 
The buyer waves his wad—and, lo! 
Recessionals themselves recede 
To where all other trophies go; 
These also leave without delay 
For U. S.+4., for U.S. A. 


With books and pictures all withdrawn 
The very stones shall come unstuck ; 
Undoubtedly a day shall dawn 
When all must take, with any luck, 
The primrose (or the dollar) way 
To U.S, A., to U.S. A. 


When Hampton Court shall hear the call, 
Trafalgar Square and Euston, too, 
The Marble Arch and Albert Hall, 
The Old Kent Road and Waterloo— 
Believe me, it is safe to bet 
They ll have them yet, they'll have them 
yet! 
Lucio. 


The Viking Press recently gave a very 
nice tea for the niece of the late Czar, 
the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, whose 
“The Education of a Princess” is just out. 
We observed many of the literati. Two 
who towered over the others were the nobly- 
proportioned Hendrik Van Loon and the 
equally massive Heywood Broun. We were 
interested in talking to the son of H. M. 
Tomlinson, who has not followed his 
father’s footsteps as an author, but is a 
painter and engraver. Lewis Browne ap- 
peared, just returned from Hollywood where 
he had secured for himself a blonde and 
beautiful wife. André Maurois, in the mid- 
dle distance, was seen holding up his end 
of a conversation. The affair was held at 
the Hotel Chatham and we found it en- 
tertaining. . .. 

Review copies of Ogden Nash’s “Hard 
Lines” come to reviewers with a chain and 
a padlock attached to them so that they 
shall not be stolen by those infatuated with 
this collection of some of the funniest verses 
that have been written in a long time. One 
of the best, to our mind, is entitled: 


THESE LATINS 


The bashful Spaniardess apparently finds 
the amorous Spaniard so menacing to her 
virtue 

That she has to employ a duenna so that 
he shan’t duennacing to her virtue. 


We recommend “Hard Lines” to every- 
one who wants to laugh in a time of de- 
pression, . . . 

The Kublai Khan edition of “The Tra- 
vels of Marco Polo” published by Horace 
Liveright and edited by Manuel Komroff, 
with illstrations by Witold Gordon, is one 
of the most sumptuous volumes we have seen 
for some time, inclosed in a gorgeous slip- 
case. We believe it must have been sent 
to us as a Christmas present. And if so we 
heartily thank all the Liveright cohorts. . - . 

It’s about time, too, that we made a 
New Year’s resolution to try to read most 
of the books that come to our desk, but if 
we did that we should be sure to break it. 
One simply can’t keep up with them. Lots 
of them are pretty interesting looking too, 
but there are now so many that we have 
begun building a cave made out of them 
in which, if we get it finished in time, 
we may hibernate for the winter. Books 
make good solid walls, although they don’t 
make such a good ceiling. They need too 
many supports. They give rather the effect, 
too, of tapestry brick. The only danger 
about our cave is that we shall probably 
start to pull a novel that looks interesting 
out of the north-east or south-west wall, 
and then the whole structure will cave in 
on us. “Buried Among His Books” might 
be the headline. 

The situation is really getting worse and 
worse. We had a new bookcase built at 
home, and when we had picked up a few 
books from the floor and off the chairs and 
mantelpieces it became completely full. And 
it didn’t begin to touch all the books still 
at the office. We think the Happy New 
Year should make a resolution not to bury 
us under an avalanche of the mine-run of 
literature. We don’t mind a really good 
book once in a way, but we seem to get 
just everything! 

Wishing you a great 1931, and wishing 
that we were a plumber. 

THE PHOENICIAN. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF 1930 


THE TESTAMENT 
OF BEAUTY 
By ROBERT BRIDGES 


“It is the accumulated wisdom, 
experience, scholarship and po- 
etic craftsmanship of one of the 
richest and mellowest spirits of 
our time.”" London Times. $3.50 


UNIVERSITIES 


American, English, 
German 
By ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


“There has been no such thor- 
oughgoing and even savage as- 
sault upon our universities as is 
delivered .. . by the experienced 
and authoritative hand of Dr. 
Flexner.”” New York Times. 
$3.50 


THE GROWTH 
OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
AND HENRY STEELE COM- 
MAGER 
“T know of no other one volume 
history of 1760 to 1917 in which 
the reader will find so much 
narrative of actual fact and so 
much philosophical interpreta- 
tion, clothed in so delightful a 
style as he will in this book.” 
James Truslow Adams in the 
Nation. $6.00 


MARCEL PROUST 


Sa Revelation 
Psychologique 
Par Arnaud Dandieu 
*“. . . Une contribution precieuse 
a l’etude de Proust. . . .” Nou- 
velle Revue Frangaise. $1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF 
QUANTUM 
MECHANICS 


By P. A. M. DIRAC 


An epoch-making book contain- 
ing a new departure in the story 
of the atom. $6.00 


THE GENETICAL 
THEORY OF 
NATURAL 
SELECTION 


By R. A. FISHER 


“Certain to take rank as one 
of the major contributions to 
the theory of evolution.” Jour- 
nal of Heredity. $6.00 


A PRODUCTION 
By GORDON CRAIG 


“Should add many cubits to the 
already high stature which Gor- 
don Craig has attained in con- 
temporary opinion.”” Interna- 
tional Studio. Regular Edition, 

$65.00 


WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


A Study of 
Facts and Problems 


By E. K. CHAMBERS 


“Sir Edmund Chambers has 
raised not for himself alone but 
for the English scholarship for 
this age a lasting monument.” 
New York Herald Tribune. Two 
volumes. $15.00 


THE WHEEL OF FIRE 


Essays in Interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s Sombre 
Tragedies 
By G. WILSON KNIGHT 
Introduction by T. S. ELIOT 


“From beginning to end the 
book is a product of a mind 
eapable of dealing with great 
poetry in a great way, and a 
mind delicately sensitive to beau- 
ty and to the suggestion of 
poetic images,. a mind which 
has both power and _ subtlety, 
which is at once really recep- 
tive and really creative.”” Satur- 
day Review of Literature. $4.50 


LEIF ERIKSSON 
Discoverer of America 


By EDWARD F. GRAY 


“He has written a story that 
compels reading and has made 
the Icelandic legends seem an 
integral part of the history of 
this continent.”” Harry Hansen 
in New York World. $7.50 


Send your application for Spring 
List. Ready January 15th 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FirrH AVENUE, NEw YorK 
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